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‘Big Shots” may live to regret their $20 tips. PAGE 27 
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There’s a decided swing toward salary plus incentives. PAGE 52 
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under U.S.Government supervision, 
your assurance of age, proof and 
quantity. The signature of the maker 
is your assurance of the finest quality. 


FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 
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THIS WHISKEY IS 5% YEARS OLD, 100 PROOF, JAMES E. PEPPER 6&6 CO., LEXINGTON. KENTUCKY! 
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Yes as Sevnts Detroit be iw 


Here's a tempting dish! DETROIT! A market of nearly 5 million 


prosperous people é aot ready to be served to you on the strength of your 


advertising in The Detroit Free Press. You can keep your “Detroit Dinner’ 
hot for a post-war feast of sales ee b continued advertisin NOW 
P y S 
in The Free Press. The reason is obvious. The Free Press, the one morning 


newspaper in this huge market, goes into over 380,000 homes daily. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


‘country folks also listen... 


0 almost 135,000 rural families* in over 57 coun- 

ties of the fertile mid-Mississippi Valley market, 
“The Voice of St. Louis” is no vague slogan. These are 
134,862 of the richest farm families in the Midwest. 
(The agricultural income of the 57 counties where they 
live runs annually to more than half a billion dollars.) 
And they’re all old friends of KMOX. 


More and more, they’ve come to depend upon 


KMOxX for news, music, entertainment, relaxation— 
but, above all, for farm information, market reports, Department of 
Agriculture bulletins, daily facts on farming trends and conditions. 

The man they rely upon most for news about their own rich soil is 
Ted Mangner, KMOX farm editor. Each weekday morning, 6:45 to 
6:55, Monday-through-Saturday, he brings these rural listeners infor- 
mal, down-to-earth discussions of current farming matters. Regularly 
he interviews experts from agricultural agencies, sometimes takes the 
KMOX microphone direct to Mississippi Valley farms for on-the-spot 
talks with farm listeners themselves. 

Mangner is ideally equipped for such broadcasting. Before he 
joined KMOX last year, he had written and presented 2,275 consecu- 
tive farm programs over the air and served as assistant director of 
Radio Extension at the University of Illinois College of Agriculture. 

His ten-minute Farm Program is now open 
for sponsorship, ready for some advertiser 
who wants to reach this important agricultural 
area where “The Voice of St. Louis” means so 
much to so many listeners. 

* These are the Missouri-Illinois farm families avail- 
able before sun-up in the KMOX primary coverage 


area. They do not include the wide secondary area, 
also rich in rural listeners. 


Represented by Radio Sales, the SPOT Broadcasting Division of CBS 


Try This for Size 


Our spies have belatedly informed us that when the new 
Statler Hotel in Washington was still in the blueprint stage, 
Arthur Douglas, vice-president of the Statler Co., was 


doing a research job that would have made Dr. Gallup 
blink. 


The Statler people were beset with problems. Wash- 
ington was as busy as a fox in a forest fire; hotel turnover 
(when people could be persuaded, with a court order, to 
vacate a room) was terrific. The people who were going 
to be able to get one of the rooms in the new Statler were 
also going to be doing a lot of entertaining—which, aside 
from boondoggling, is the national sport in the Capital. 
What was needed was mofe single rooms, and fewer suites, 
to take care of the mobs. But even that presented the 
counter-irritant of entertaining in hotel rooms. Obviously 
a Congressman couldn’t offend his constituent’s dignity 
with, “Just park it on the bed, Gus.” 


And that’s where Mr. Douglas put on his thinking cap. 
He rented a huge loft over in Brooklyn. His carpenters 
built a series of rooms like the ones that were blueprinted 
for the new Statler. He furnished them with different kinds 
of furniture in different styles and periods. Then he hired 
people to live in them. The guests-by-proxy played Fruit- 
Basket-Upset every third night or so, to decide which 
rooms were easiest to live in, which beds were most com- 
fortable. 


When the test was over results were just about what Mr. 
Douglas had thought they'd be. People liked the bedrooms 
that looked liked living rooms. They liked the furniture 


Remember the old-style hotel room with the bed 
opposite the door, unmistakable and immovable? This 
scene soothes your eye at Washington’s Statler. Better? 


that had a clean, modern, built-in look. They liked it placed 
around the walls instead of tossed like a green salad about 
the room. 


Down, they said, with chenille bedspreads and horse. 
hair chairs constructed for midgets. Up with the heavy 
pull draperies and solid comfort—in colors. Out of the 
test emerged lamps with simple shades, placed where they'd 
do the most good—and floor lamps got the raspberry. Also 
the respondents agreed 100% on a low but ample coffee 
table in every room. Something green and growing, they 
added, was a good touch. 


And out of the test the Statler people found that they 
could get a maximum of furniture and comfort into 
quarters that covered half the space of the old hotel room 
—and one that looked as if an auction sale was about to 
take place. In fact, the Washington Statler worked out so 
well that after the war, when such things are possible, the 
other Statlers are going to get a big dose of the same 
medicine, and probably everybody will want to be a travel- 
ing salesman—on an expense account. 


Debunking the Dream Kitchen 


If you want to have fun—interesting from various real- 
business angles pointed up sharply by a monkey-business 
approach, take a look at the invention of the office boy of 
The Schaible Co., makers of quality brass goods. In a 
4-page folder he creates a super-Goldberg “Kitchen of 
Tomorrow.” “Eureka! Here it is! All work eliminated 
(finally) in latest kitchen of tomorrow! (whenever that 
is!)” 


It’s The Schaible Company’s way of narrowing the gap 
between fact and fantasy about “tomorrow.” The folder 
was gotten up primarily with the trade in mind and was 
mailed a few weeks ago to wholesalers of heating and 
plumbing and to manufacturers of kitchen cabinets and 
sinks. 


“Yes . . . you can relax now about kitchens,” says 
Schaible, ‘‘because the whole thing is finally settled. And 
now that it’s known what will really be the kitchen of 
‘tomorrow,’ you'll want to help hold people’s expectations 
down to earth . . . to something realistic . . . and practical, 
like our simple little post-war kitchen. 


“But (if we think about it) our kitchens too may seem 
(now that we are thinking about it) pretty different from 
kitchens of the past (now that we have thought about it). 
So we realize (now that we've thought more about it) that 
people will soon be asking all kinds of foolish questions 
about this kitchen of ‘tomorrow.’ Questions like these: Is 
it really automatic? Everything? How can you run a whole 
kitchen with push-buttons? When is tomorrow? How do 
you wash baby, dishes, clothes, and kitchen all at once? 
Any danger in pushing wrong buttons? ‘B.S.R.’ . . . with 
vitamins? Well I’/] be a son-of-a-gun . . . what'll you be? 


“Soon your prospects of today-for-kitchens-of-tomorrow 
will be asking such questions about this kitchen. To help 
answer them, turn inside for information. You may want 
to keep the kitchen illustration handy . . . to show its 
beauty, but also to show that things they'll find tomorrow 
won't be quite so radical as some people may be expecting. 
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BREAKDOWN ~ 


EXCLUSIVE PLAN ENDS 
PIG-IN-POKE BUYING 
FOR ADVERTISERS 


The smokescreen of ‘“‘coverage” has been lifted. 
Industrial advertisers can now see what they’re buy- 
ing... get a close-up view of the kind of circulation — 
the Who-What-Where — their space dollars in MILL 
|. | & FACTORY deliver. A fact-laden Census of Circu- 
lation - unique in industrial publishing—is being 


of J applied to every important trading area of America. 
f It will show: 
0 
od 1. Total number of worthwhile industrial plants. 
At 2. Authoritative financial ratings of plants. 
3. Each plant to which MILL & FACTORY goes... together 
with names and positions of the men who receive this 
ap magazine regularly. 
This Circulation Census is made possible by the 
1d _§ experience and cooperation of the 132 leading Indus- 
id § trial Distributors in the areas analyzed. It is based on 
up-to-the-minute facts and figures assembled by their 
__ Jf 1200 salesmen who call regularly on every important 
£ U. S. plant, and who are continuously building and 
of | checking MILL & FACTORY ’s circulation. 
ns 
nN v7 
| T'CENSUS” WINS APPROVAL 
_| OF SALES, AD MANAGERS 
m § Advertising and Sales Managers who have had a pre- 


). 9 view of MILL & FACTORY’s Census of Circulation 
hail it as a made-to-order “must” for planning cam- 
paigns today and in the coming free-for-all for post- 
war customers. Executives who know that every 
advertising dollar must pull its own weight now 
and tomorrow will find M & F’s Circulation Census 
> | ‘eye-opener to more intelligent buying. It will be 
7 shown to any executive who wants to know exactly 
what his company is getting for its money. 

t Write or call CONOVER-MAST CORPORATION — 205 E. 42nd 
ts St., New York 17; 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader 
Bldg. Cleveland 14; Duncan A. Scott & Co., West Coast Rep- 
D. resentatives, Mills Bldg. San Francisco 4; and Pershing Square 
- Bidg., Los Angeles 13. 


FEBRUARY 15, 1945 


MILL & FACTORY CIRCULATION 
TELLS ALL” 


PLANT RATING & COVERAGE TABLE 
CUYAHOGA TRADING AREA 


NO. OF PLANTS 
(branches, ware- 
houses omitted) 


147 
39 
14 
56 
50 

Others ? 

MILL & FACTORY Reaches 


— all worthwhile plants in trading area 
— the men who can say Yes and make it stick. 


PLANTS RECEIVING 
MILL & FACTORY 


147 
39 
14 
56 
50 

140 
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3 Yep, that’s your little help-mate manning the highly improbable 
ai | operator's booth of Schaible’s imaginary Kitchen of Tomorroy, 


. . . And inside the folder is the post-war kitchen, 
7) YEE, LY quietly submitted by Schaible’s office boy. 
ZZ Suu / Y R — 
ty | “Yes . . . the folder continues, ‘today’s housewife will 
i surely be tomorrow's Kitchenwife.’ And will her life really] Bach» 
Gj. | revolve around the kitchen, like they say? Yes. . . it cer. 
tainly will, when she takes over the giant whirling faucet 
in this kitchen of tomorrow! (See illustration) Ep 


Y 
H. V. KALTENBORN 


Yj | be 
| “There'she’ll sit . . . comfortable in luxurious operator's} 9 
The dean of American news qu 
| booth . . 
Yi 


eommauiniads.  Peeed . sealed off from noise, dirt, cooking odors, (and 
regularly over WMC. also from newest offspring in self-rocking rocket-cradle] Mi 
equipped with automatic diaper-changer). And riding high} be 
above the awful confusion there’s going to be, &itchenwife 
will touch off robot features never dreamed of in a kitchen 
—or anywhere else either! 


“How will it work? Why Radar, of course . . . with a a 
dash of miscellaneous electronics. ti 


“You see . . . with everything in easy reach of our new 
giant whirling faucet unit, oldfashioned floor would no 
longer have normal use, so is replaced by our giant cup- 
strainer in kitchen of ‘tomorrow.’ 


“Space permits only a few hints about this-here kitchen 
. . « I mean, only a few hints ere about this &itchen. 
(Actually, we're just not keen about telling any more of 


Yj, our kitchen secrets right now.) But just remember this: 
RICHARD HARKNESS WOU, ROBERT ST. JOHN Faucets and strainers, formerly small items, now become 


NBC's outstanding news Dynamic young corre- 


y Yy Y = hee P 5 c 
analyst from Washi ngton. GM. Y spondent featured on | | the two big basic items in future kitchens. Why? Because 


cogs Wider Seeae ) WY) WORLD." Hoard a oui we make faucets and strainers . . . that’s why!” 
Ys Wy Wu YY YY Yo ” we +t 
Pg Fe, Maule “tic by” is Thoma 1 Hand, po 


Tomorrow.” Additional features were added to the original 
sketch, and Chris Dettmer, Cincinnati commercial artists, 
then did the art work for the main kitchen-illustration in 
the folder. Author and perpetrator of the idea was A. A. 
Mullikin, manager of sales and advertising. 


No wonder more and more people are making 
WMC the station most people listen to most in 


the Mid-South, 


“Response was immediate,” says Mr. Mullikin. “From 
* according to all ; . : 

disinterested surveys. the start it wasn’t long before the idea began to be famous 
for its amusement-and-debunking value throughout several 
1a fields, such as construction, house furnishings, hardware, 
QUALITY NETWORK. > pe, So appliances, etc., and then soon we were receiving increasing 
WMC Memphis : requests for copies from just about every type of business 
supa toctenn i imaginable and from numerous plain consumers 


“It all seems to prove that a good many business fields 
and other groups are very concerned with the objective 
involved . . .” 


If you would like to have a copy of the folder—'‘where 
it could be put to good use,” as Mr. Mullikin puts it, 
address Tomorrow Department, The Schaible Co., Cit 
cinnati 4, Ohio. 
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Bachrach 
DoucLas 


Epwarp M. Douctas has 
been named executive as- 
sistant at the World Head- 
quarters in New York City 
of International Business 
Machines Corp. He has 
been with IBM 19 years. 


Joun J. Toony has been 
elected vice president in 
charge of sales administra- 
tion, E. R. Squibb & Sons. 
He has served as director 
of sales administration and 
as. distribution manager. 


Ho.srook 
FEBRUARY 15, 


1945 


Toony 


STUBER 


ApotpH STuBER, vice-presi- 
dent Eastman Kodak Co., 
has been placed in charge 
of sales and advertising. 
He was elected assistant 
vice-president in 1930 in 
connection with sales. 


James E. Howsroox has 
been made general sales 
manager, The Paraffine 
Companies, Inc. He has 
served as advertising man- 
ager, district sales manager 
and assistant sales manager. 


FLETCHER 


Rosert H. Fiercuer has 
been elected _ president, 
Central Soya Co. He joined 
the company a year and a 
half ago as assistant to the 
president. He was formerly 
with the Ohio Oil Co. 


C. O. KrermnsmitH has been 
elected a vice-president of 
National Carbon Co., Inc., 
New York. Mr. Kleinsmith 
was formerly general sales 
manager of the company’s 
“Eveready” Products. 


Howarp 


Gorpon Howarp has been 
named advertising manager 
Elgin National Watch Co. 
He joined the company in 
1923 as assistant editor, 
Watch Word, and _ later 
served in the sales division. 


Frep W. Snyper has been 
named vice-president in 
charge of sales, National 
Dairy Products Co. He 
formerly was sales manager, 
Evaporated Milk Division, 
Sheffield Farms Co., Inc. 


KLEINSMITH 
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One summer, three men, and four thousand dollars 
..» produced a Midwest farm home which would be worth three times its cost 
in Winnetka or Westchester... Successrut FArminc is the farmer’s architect, 
offers practical plans for useful and beautiful modern farm homes, hundreds 
of which have been built and are occupied . . . The farm builder faces 
fewer restrictions, usually knows what he needs. buvs direct. Local labor 
comes at lower costs. 


After five years of good crops, with the highest savings and best 


credit in history .. . reclamation, remodeling and rebuilding is the 
inevitable next step in the agricultural revolution that has led to 
better farming, better living on the farm. And the next ten years of 


farm housing affords an unimaginably vast market! ... 


Front door to that market is SuccessruL Farminc, which has served 
farm families for more than forty years, earned respect and confidence... 
reaches the farm women and young folks as well as the farmer... And numbers 

among its 1,150,000 subscribers the farmers in the best farm states, 


with the largest investment in land and property, the highest 


yield and most progressive methods, the best cash 
incomes and profits . . . the best ‘‘class”” market in the 

world today! Because it reaches so much of this market, 
exclusively, influences all of it, SuccessruL FARMING deserves more than casual 
consideration from any manufacturer of anything worthwhile to the American 
home... Find out your future in the first farm market. Inquire any office... 
SuccEssFUL Farminc, Des Moines, New York, Chicago, 
"Se e=— Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending February 15, 1945 


Scientific Drug Planning 


AT TRADE ASSOCIATION MEETINGS there is usually 
lots of idle chatter about cutting the cost of distribution— 
but very seldom is anything done about it. The National 
Wholesale Druggists Association is therefore unusual be- 


cause it has done something about it. 


Back in 1935, the Association pioneered by preparing 
amap and analysis of the wholesale drug areas of the 
country, but since that time the tremendous shifts of 
population and the increases and changes in purchasing 
power have antedated the original map. 


Now the Association reassumes its position as a leader 
among trade associations with a scientific study of the 
drug markets of the country as of the year 1944. In a 
38” x 50” colored national county outline map and accom- 
panying analysis book, the group helps manufacturers and 
distributors who market through drug store channels to 
cut their selling costs and increase their sales volume by 
separating the good markets from the poor. 


The map shows the 36 primary drug wholesaling areas 
and 48 sub-areas, with data on population, drug store sales 
and the names of all wholesalers operating in each area. 


The accompanying analysis book shows county by county 
the 1944 population in total and in percentage, drug store 
sales of 1943 total and percentage, number of drug stores, 
and the quality or per capita index of drug store sales for 
each county. The population and drug store sales data are 
taken from the SALES MANAGEMENT May 10, 1944 Survey 
of Buying Power issue. 


The 36 major wholesale areas are all more than 90% 
self-contained. Through the cooperation of a number of 
manufacturers selling to the drug trade, the Association 
was able to determine accurately the sales of each service 
wholesale druggist in each county and to determine the 
percentage of retailers’ purchases going to each wholesale 
druggist. The 90% self-containment means that for any 
area neither the out-flow of merchandise from wholesalers 
located in the area into other areas, nor the in-flow of 
merchandise into the area from wholesalers outside the 
area, is more than 10%. 


In a speech at the pre-view of the new maps before a 
gtoup of drug, publishing and advertising agency executives 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, I. H. Bander, vice-president in 
charge of drug and sundry sales for McKesson & Robbins, 
Inc. pointed out that the market information compiled by 
the N.W.D.A. in the new map and handbook is so accurate 
that it can be used as a basis for planning sales campaigns, 
allocating advertising appropriations, determining potential 
markets, setting sales quotas and measuring sales per- 
formance. 


The map and handbook, priced at $3.00 for the set, can 
be obtained from the National Wholesale Druggists Asso- 
Cation, 330 West 42 Street, New York 18. 
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Playing It Both Ways 


COMPETITION IS TAKEN FOR GRANTED by every- 
one who goes into the business of making and selling nov- 
elty merchandise and feminine accessories. If the company 
deals in quality goods, it expects to have low-price imi- 
tators picking up its ideas as soon as they show promise 
of widespread popularity. Forewarned, these originators 
sometimes try to safeguard their products with patents. 
More often they resign themselves to a quick profit and 
the abandonment of an item as soon as it is copied by 
others, in favor of some new accessory. 


There is a fascinating story in the February issue of 
Modern Plastics about a company which encourages com- 
petition rather than accepting it. The story is about the 
Ben Hur Products Co. Faced with the sure knowledge that 
its quality plastic combs and hair accessories would soon 
appear on the 5 and 10 cent counters, this company decided 
to provide its competition. So it is that today the handmade 
products of this manufacturer first appear in the quality 
stores at prices ranging up to $6 and $7 an item. About 
six months later, when sales of the expensive combs have 
indicated the more popular styles, the company redesigns 
those plastic items that promise quantity appeal so that 
they can be injection-molded rather than handmade, and 
offers them to the public at a cost of from 10 cents to a 
dollar. 


It is the contention of the head of the company that be- 
fore an inexpensive item can be successful in the syndicate 
market it must first be established and popularized in the 
better stores. It is Mrs. Jones, perhaps the banker's wife 
in Middletown, or Cafe Society in the larger cities, who 


WAR CONSTRUCTION BOOM ENDED 


TOTAL NEW CONSTRUCTION 


TM 
PULE 


State governments are in the dough, and are planning big 
post-war building projects which will take up the slack 
as war construction stops. See editorial page 128. 
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POPULATION TRENDS 


(MILLIONS OF PERSONS) 


UY 


: U. $. CENSUS BUREAU AND THE METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


GRAPHIC BY PICK-S. 8 ¥ comm 


At the end of World War I we were gaining only a half- 
million persons a year; today the total is trebled, and 
firms selling to the baby and youth market will probably 
get a strong sales assist in the coming two decades. 


give sanction to a style. The Ben Hur people argue that the 
Cafe Society crowd and Mrs. Jones buy at the higher price 
stores and that there is no hope for a fashion item that 
starts out at the syndicate store level. 


The Most Insidious Word 


A REPORT FROM THE HOOVER COMPANY in the 
38th month of the war talks about a word that causes War 
Bond sales to fall off, that keeps people away from Red 
Cross blood banks, that causes scrap paper drives to fail, 
and factory production to drop. It is: Post-War. 


The Hoover report shows what the company is doing 
in war work, but its only answer to the question about the 
post-war Hoover cleaner is this, “When we can count for 
certain on post-war . . . then you can count for certain on 
a post-war Hoover cleaner.” 


Then Hoover goes 6n to say, “Yes, we at Hoover are 
ready to move when it’s time to move, but not until it’s 
honestly and o— time to move. Whether this will 
mean a lot of cleaners, a trickle of cleaners or no cleaners 
at all in 1945 is a question we can’t answer today. Good 
headlines in the paper one day don’t mean we are going 
to have new products the day after. Conversely, bad head- 
lines don’t mean we are never going to have them. But 
the question of just when we are going to have them 
cannot be answered until we take care of a little unfinished 
business tor the U. S. Army and the U. S. Navy. 


“We at Hoover refuse to consider this unfinished busi- 
ness finished before it is ended—completed—licked—done 
to a turn. Then we promise to have for the dealers of 
Hoover, the users of Hoover and the workers of Hoover 
a Post-War Hoover Plan and a Post-War Hoover Cleaner 
that will be worthy of the Hoover name.” 
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Interstate Trade Barriers 


MORE THAN 40 STATE LEGISLATURES are in session 
this winter, and this is a good time to urge your legislators 
to eliminate the many old harmful state trade barriers which 
grew up during the early years of the Depression. These 
barriers probably affect the trucking industry more than 
any other, but many types of direct sellers are also affected, 


However, we would be more sympathetic with the pleas 
of the Trucking Association and their forceful and articu- 
late proponents, Fruehauf Trailer Co., if they didn’t make 
so much of a point about truckers having overpaid state 
governments by a sum exceeding 100 million dollars. They 
claim that railroads, waterways and airways have been 
subsidized, while the highway transportation people have 
overpaid their share of highway costs. 


After all, trucking companies wouldn’t be in business 
today if the state and federal governments hadn’t provided 
their right-of-way by building good roads. Perhaps they 
are overpaying their share of maintenance costs, but they 
certainly didn’t pay the capital costs of constructing our 
magnificent highways. The taxpayer did that. The trucking 
companies have a much better argument on such trade 
barriers as size and weight limitations, ports of entry and 
duplicate licensing. 


Significant Shorts 


No Solicitations in 50 Years: Dr. Paul Nystrom, Presi- 
dent of the New York Sales Executives Club, said the other 
day, “I am going on 68 years of age, and in all that period 
I have never been solicited, either in person or by mail, 
to buy an automobile or a refrigerator or a radio.” He 
doesn’t think so much of the quality of our selling in the 
'20s and the ’30s and if we are going to increase our sales 
post-war by 50%, which is the minimum limit set by most 
of the governmental and private planners, we will have to 
do a better job of selling than that. 


Albany Reads Our Mind. (Press-time news flash) 
On the facing page we are running an article on “The 
Black Market in Travel”—a direct indictment of the 
practice of excessive tipping. And up in Albany, Senator 
Frederic R. Coudert Jr. and Assemblyman John R. Brook. 
Republicans of Manhattan, have proposed that all travel 
bureaus be licensed and that as a condition of licensing 
they be required to post a $5,000 bond to guarantee 
“faithful and honest conduct” of their business. Aimed a 
stamping out the black market in travel, the bill they 
introduced makes unlawful the giving of unreasonable 
advantage to any person in the making of reservations or 
purchase of tickets, or demanding gratuities for the selling 
of tickets and the splitting of fees with unlicensed travel 
bureaus. Violation would be punishable by a fine of $500. 
a year’s imprisonment or both.—Don’t say we didn’t warn 
you! 


Association of Words: Jackson & Perkins, the largest 
rose growers in the world, did some market research (ac 
cording to Public Relations News) and decided that the 
name of the rose bush has more to do with its marketability 
than the color, important as that is. Their latest finding 's 
that the Mary Margaret McBride rose bush is a best seller. 
while the Mrs. Herbert Hoover and the Neville Chamber: 
lain roses have withered on the bush. The company now 
employs a public relations organization to make sure that 
it gets names with sales appeal. —Puip SALISBURY 
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The Black Market in Travel 


What started out to be a dry, factuai 
report on “What is a fair tip today 
for various types of services ren- 
dered?” evolves into a sizzling critic- 
ism of the “Big Shot” who tips like 


a fool—and may be the cause of a 


revision of the 


F the Treasury Department carries 

out its rumored intent to ask 

Congress to revise the income 

tax law so that expense money 
must be recorded by the recipient as 
income (and then charged off and ex- 
plained by the individual instead of 
the corporation)—and if ODT rations 
travel, the two moves can be traced 
directly to excessive tipping, fast be- 
coming our Number One National 
Scandal. 


Congressmen and so-called bureau- 
crats aren’t blind. They travel. They 
see, as you and I do, soldiers and 
suilors standing up in trains. They 
see them turned away by hotel clerks. 
They see them turned away by res- 
taurant captains in places where there 
are plenty of good tables with ‘‘Re- 
served” signs on them. They hear talk 
of “We're only spending tax dollars,” 
and it will be a miracle if they don’t 
do something about it. 


Flush Money Flows Freely 


Moderate tipping has become legiti- 
matized. No tipping and the 10% 
charge for service have been tried, but 
not very successfully. Most people 
prefer to reward service in a personal 
way. And realists know that the tip 
today has to be larger than pre-war. 

But how much larger? That’s what 
SM editors were asked by a subscriber, 
and Executive Editor Salisbury threw 
the problem into the lap of Associate 
Editor Colby. What he got back from 
that enraged citizen with a soldier son 
abroad is not what he expected—but 
the point of view is ten times more 
important. The whole story can be 
told in these office memos: 


New York, Monday 
Les: 

One of our Mid-West Sales Man- 
ager subscribers is bothered about the 
tipping situation. I imagine it’s be- 
Cause the boom in tipping affects the 
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income tax law. 


Photo from Frederic Lewis 


Tippinc Foots? How much for a redcap? 
How much for a waiter? No salesman 
wants to look like a piker, but few ex- 
pense account allowances can stand the 
pressure being built up today by the Big 
Shots with a Diamond Jim Brady com- 
plex. Legitimate tipping has been sup- 
planted by out-and-out commercial bri- 
bery, especially in bidding for hotel 
rooms and transportation accommodations. 


expense accounts of his men. He wants 
to know does SM have some up-to- 
date dope on how much should be 
paid for various kinds of service— 
and by size of cities? ; 


You know lots of hotel and res- 
taurant men. Check with them to get 
their ideas. Ed Ahrens of Hotel Man- 
agement is sending me a table on 
“Tips on Tipping’ which appeared in 
his Travel America Guide a few years 
back. Check that with your experts. 
Ed says about it, “Tips, like maids’ 
wages, are different from what they 
were a few years back. You would 
have to sweeten the pot, and the 
sweetening would run 25% to 50% 
over the old scale, depending on the 
size, location and character of the 
hotel you're in.” 

It’s a live subject—so let’s try to 
cover it for an early issue. 


Cordially, 
Phil 


Chicago, Saturday 
Phil: 

I have spent a couple of days dig- 
ging around on your tip story, talking 
to hotel men, executives, a selected 
bellboy or two, and others I know. 
I've talked to some traveling men, 
friends of mine, and others who are 
on the road a bit. I wanted to get the 
picture as it stands today, compared 
with what it used to be. 

If I give you the lowdown, the real 
facts, in story form, I’m inclined to 
believe that it won’t be the sort of 
story you want. Here’s the dope: 

World War I brought the $20 silk 
shirt. World War II has brought the 
$20 tip. Flush money has developed 
a rash of Big Shots. 

For example, I laid the facts you 
outlined in your first letter before a 
well known hotel man here. He said: 

“The very executives who are kick- 
ing about the expense accounts of 
their men are the cause of the situ- 
ation. Nobody checks their expense 
accounts. They go around, from hotel 
to hotel, tipping like fools. They are 
ruining our help. We don’t condone it 
but what can we do? 


“For example, four or five years ago 
a man would come into a hotel with a 
trunk. He’d hand the porter a dollar 
tip and he’d feel well paid. Today? 
Well, the expressman expects a dollar, 
the man who receives the trunk at 
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the hotel door expects a dollar, the 
man who delivers the trunk to the 


porter expects a dollar and the 
porter who takes it to the room expects 
a dollar, maybe two. 

“To get the trunk out of the hotel 
means the same thing all over again. 
Where it used to cost $2 to get a trunk 
in and out it now costs from $8 to 
$10. Does the salesman want his 
trunk quick? If he does, he'd better 
give. Otherwise there will be a lot of 
delays. These monkeys can do it. 

“Fire the men who are taking the 
public? You've got to have them, 
hhayén’t you? The hotel is short of 
help as it is. We can’t even criticize 
our help.” 


Gratuity or No Service 


A hotel manager, a personal friend 
of mine, told me this: 

“I went to Denver, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco recently with a friend. 
He was a business man, a Big Shot, 
and I watched him work. Every time 
we got to a hotel he walked up to 
the desk, shook hands with the hotel 
clerk, and left a $10 or $20 bill in 
his palm. We got rooms, right now, 
with other people waiting for hours 
in the lobby to get rooms.” 

The assistant manager of a Loop 
hotel told me this: 

“A business man, a friend of mine, 
wrote me recently asking for a room. 
I told him we were all sold out for 
the day he was coming. I apologized 
all over the place, emphasizing my 
sorrow at my inability to deliver. 
Well, the morning he was due I hap- 
pened to be down in the lobby. He 
came in. 

“I spoke to him, and apologized 
again. But he said brightly, ‘I'll show 
you how to get a room in your damned 
hotel.’ He folded a $10 bill in his 
palm, walked over, shook hands with 
a desk clerk. In a couple of minutes 
he had a key and a bell hop had his 
grip. He leered as he passed me.” 

Some of the hotel men refuse, point- 
blank, to even discuss the subject. 
“Too hot,” they say. I’ve told them 
I was merely seeking information and 
wouldn’t quote them or mention their 
hotels. “Still too hot,” they say. 

Some talk, off the record. One said: 

“We asked one of our waitresses 
the other day to take over the sand- 
wich stand. I told her she’d be paid 
$50 a week. She replied, ‘I’m al 
twice that with my salary and tips’.” 

One bell hop confided this: 

“I got more than $1,000, a half 
case of liquor and a suit of clothes as 
tips already this month. The Big Shots 
are on the loose.” 

A bell hop carried a grip to a room 
one day last Fall. When he returned 
to the lobby he said: 
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TIPS O 


jp sophisticated traveler is never niggardly, nor is he over. 
generous, but he gets the best service by “knowing how.” The 
suggestions below will be found very helpful. They are based on 
the experiences and opinions of F. Burton Fisher, a President of 
the Hotel Sales Managers Association; George Dahl, Editor, Worid 
Convention Dates; Mr. Henry Utell, hotel representative and writer: 
and many others. 


General suggestions for traveler’s guidance should not he te. 
garded as unalterably fixed to cover all situations. Much depends 
on the character of the hotel and its clientele, on the quality of 
service rendered, and on the length of stay of the guest. For 
instance, de luxe city or resort hotels would mean some increase 
over the schedule following: 


Clerks—Unethical to tip these employes. ‘ 


Doorman—20c to 25¢ for special services, such as parking, helping with 
luggage, bringing of cars from garage, etc. 


Bellboy—Luggage, 15c or more, depending on the amount of luggage and 
time spent—never less than 10c per bag or case. 


Porters—For special services only. For removing bags, 15c for one, 10c for 
each additional bag, more if trunks are handled. 


Headwaiter—$1.00 to $3.00 per week in resort or apartment hotel, depending 
on number of meals taken, number of people in party, character of 
service, etc. For a single meal, only if special service is rendered. 


IP 


Cockt: 


“Did you see that guy I just took 
up? He’s the bank cashier in my home 
town. I happen to know what he 
makes; it’s $3,600 a year. He gave me 
a dollar. I should have tipped him. 
I'm making twice as much as he 
makes.” 

Several Big Shots, on the road a 
good deal, have told me this, or some- 
thing like it: 

“I don’t have any trouble getting 
rail fare or reservations. I just hand 
the hotel porter $10. He does the rest.” 

But the porters are getting wiser. 
If $10 can be had, why not more? 
Some of them are now asking, and 
getting $20, $25 and even more for 
getting tickets to, say, Los Angeles or 
Florida. I’ve heard of them asking 
$40. 

An executive of a Loop hotel told 
me: 

“We have two men in the lobby 
who do nothing but arrange train fare 
and reservations for guests. My 
opinion is that they split around 
$1,000 a week in tips. We can do 
nothing about it. The Big Shots have 
made it that way.” 

These fellows, if you put it to them, 
will tell you that they have to Yl 
the railroad ticket sellers to deliver 
the tickets. Well, probably they do 


have to split. It must be a part of the 
game. So what happens? 

The answer is that the ticket sellers 
hide out blocks of tickets and reserva- 
tions. Your traveling man, and the 
general public, finds difficulty in get- 
ting them. It means delays, perhaps 
not getting out of town, if he doesn't 
“give.” 

It has always been considered un- 
ethical to tip a desk clerk at a hotel. 
A clerk who took tips for favors 
would be fired. Not today. Hotels 
can’t find clerks. 

‘“He’s a poor hotel clerk in any large 
city who can’t knock down $100 4 
day,” a hotel man told me. 

Doormen, as a rule, didn’t expect 
tips except from some Big Shot. That's 
gone today. They expect tips if they 
call taxis. Non-guests walk up to door- 
men, slip them 50 cents or a dollar. 
They get the cabs. The guests wait, 
unless they, too, tip. 

“We are helpless,” the hotel man- 
agers say. 

So—a room? Give. A taxi? Give. 
The expressman? Give. Go to a night 
club, with a guest or a customer, an 
expect a table? Give and give like 
hell! 

The general manager of one of the 
biggest Loop hotels, a good friend of 
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IPPING 


Banquet Service—10% of total check to cover headwaiter and waiters. 


Cocktail Lounge Waiter—1I5c to 25¢ for single service, depending on size 
of group served, quality of service, etc. 


Barmen—No tip for single service, 10c to 25¢ for several drinks, serving of 
snacks, etc. Many hotels discourage this, and many old time barmen 
will not accept tips. 


Maids—For services when stay in hotel is for several days, or for special 
attention such as turning down beds, etc. 


Barber—1I0c to 25c, depending on size of check. 


Washroom Attendant—Does not expect tip every time the guest washes up. 
Some hotels post sign “Attendants are instructed not to annoy guests 
with unrequested attention.” 


Bootblack——5c to 10c. 


Pullman Porter—All night trip in upper or lower berth, 25c, with additional 
for roe expensive space. All day trip, 15¢ to 25c, depending on services 
required. 


Garage Attendant—Should not be tipped unless special services are rendered. 
Car should be delivered to guest by doorman. 


Waiter—10% to 15%—depending on size of check, number of people served, 
quality of service, etc. 15% to 25% for room service. 


(An excerpt from Travel America Guide, published by Ahrens Publish- 
ing Company, 1941. The publisher suggests that the scale be upped 
25% to 50%, depending on size of city and class of hotel, to meet 


current needs. ) 


mine, was recently in your own town, 
New York. He told me that his tips, 
for seats at shows, for tables at night 
spots, for about everything he did, cost 
him an average of $10 a clip. 

Another told me: 

“I went into a hotel in another city 
lat week. The desk clerk called me 
by name as the bellhop took my grip, 
and asked me about my hotel, men- 
tioning its name. I had a light over- 
night bag. It weighed almost nothing. 
In others days I'd have tipped the bell- 
hop 15 cents or at most a quarter. Not 
this time. I gave him $1. 

_ “Why? All the Big Shots are doing 
it. I didn’t have the face to be cheap. 

“Do I like to tip like that?” he 
asked. “No, of course not. But the 
Big Shots. Ah, they’re ruining all hotel 
help. Try handing a bell hop a dime. 
He'll look at it, flip it into the air, 
‘lip it into his pocket, and give you 
4 look of scorn that will make you 
feel like a cheap skate.” 

Then he laughed and said: 

“So you want a story for SALES 
MANAGEMENT? You want to tell the 
Big Shots who read it how their sales- 
men should tip today? It’s a laugh! 
Tell them that it’s the Big Shots who 
have broken down the morale of help 
all along the line. Tell them that it’s 
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their own fault. Ask them who are 
they to question their salesmen’s tips 
when it’s men like them who are the 
very ones who have made it tough for 
them ?” 


I can go on and on, asking ques- 
tions. Everywhere I get dope like this. 
The help everywhere is on the make, 
and quick. They don’t respect the Big 
Shots. They think they’re suckers. But 
they are taking while the taking is 
good. 


For your information, I learn, very 
soon now the Government may clamp 
down on travel. That would relieve 
the hotels and help situation. It is 
being considered also . . . stopping 
the sale of hard liquor in night cubs 
and hotel amusement rooms. That 
would take a tuck in them. 


Hearing these rumors, the hotel 
help are only fired to get the easy 
pickings while they are so very good. 


“After all,’’ one assistant hotel man- 
ager said to me, “they don’t reach in 
your pocket and take it. Tips are 
voluntary. The Big Shots, who get a 
thrill in being Big, just dish it out. 

“Has the public, with its flush war 
money, gone crazy? I know that some 
bell hops are making twice as much 
money as I am. I suspect that some of 


them are making more than the 
owners of the property. 
“What the hell!” 
Phony bets are favored by men in 
sitions where acceptance of tips has 
een considered unethical, or con- 
trary to company rules. For example, 
you want a Pullman bedroom and you 
go up to the Pullman conductor and 
say, “I'll bet you ten dollars you can't 
find me a bedroom.” 
And he says, “I'll bet you ten 
dollars I can.” 
And he does. 


Travel Rationing May Result 


No, Phil, this isn’t the kind of story 
you want. But it’s what’s happening. 

And with our boys facing bullets 
in Europe and the Philippines! Many 
of them are dying for us. I wonder 
sometimes if a lot of us back home 
are worth dying for. 

Digging around on this yarn has 
got me goddamned mad at those self- 
ish, swaggering bastards who are push- 
ing their bellies around and throwing 
their money to the winds. 

, Yours, 


Les 


New York, Monday 
Les: 

You didn’t expect us to run your 
report, I know, but I think it’s soundly 
constructive, and we're sending it to 
the printer without a change. The tip- 
ping of the Big Shots, as you call 
them, is fast becoming a national 
scandal, and if Uncle Sam clips them 
in that most sensitive area, the pocket- 
book nerve they'll yell to high heaven 
but they’ll have no one really to blame 
but themselves. Understand that 
Treasury is so alarmed about expense 
account practices, especially of the oh- 
hell - it’s - only - tax - dollars - we're - 
spending-anyway who know that Fed- 
eral sleuths can’t examine every cor- 
poration expense account, that they're 
thinking of getting the law changed so 
that any expenses received from the 
employer must be recorded as income 
by the recipient, and then it will be up 
to him to justify the expenditures if 
questioned. That would cut out a lot 
of senseless tipping. And as you say, 
the bribing of transportation clerks 
and sellers by the easy money guys 
may bring about travel rationing. 

Your hotel men are so worked up 
over the Big Shots that they forget that 
the great majority of traveling men 
make not over $5,000 and do not have 
unlimited expense accounts. For their 
guidance, and remembering Ed Ah- 
rens’ injunction that the scale should 
now be sweetened by 25% to 50%, 
I'm going to print his table. 

Cordially, 
Phil 
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With three-dimensional displays capturing the imagination of promotion-minded 
people, Diorama Corp. is busier than ever. Above left’ a scale model made for 


Homasote Homes; at right an interior model, shown by Barker Bros., Los Angeles. 


E. H. Burdick, Diorama Corp.’s president, has made millions of dollars’ worth 
of dioramas and other devices for industry and the Government. He was Direc. 
tor of Exhibits for the Government at the Texas and New York World’s Fairs. 


Three-Dimension 


Devices Put Drama 


Into Selling 


Their uses are broadening; models and cut-outs are potent training 


tools, are powerful as selling accessories. Dioramas put “theater” 


into exhibits, and three-dimensional advertising is capturing the at- 
tention of the crowds that flow through New York’s Grand Central. 


Based on an interview by Etna M. Kelley with 


EDWARD H. BURDICK 


President, Diorama Corp. 
New York City 


HERE is a high degree of 

showmanship inherent in the 

use of three-dimensional de- 

vices for visual education pur- 
poses. Business and industry are alert 
to this trend. Such devices as dio- 
ramas; miniature and Jumbo models, 
accurately scaled; cut-away models 
(with sections cut away to reveal the 
inner workings of mechanisms, etc.); 
and three-dimensional displays are 
now being rather widely used by Gov- 
ernment, business, and industry. Their 
applications have been diverse, some 
of the chief ones being: training war 
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workers, technicians in the Armed 
Forces, salesmen, dealers, etc.; in direct 
personal salesmanship and in influ- 
encing public opinion. 

The trend has progressed to such an 
extent that one might almost say that 
another advertising and merchandising 
medium has arisen, and that a whole 
new profession is arising. The value 
of space in such public places as rail- 
way stations is becoming standardized, 
and advertisers are including in their 
budgets the cost of such space, as 
well as the expense of having dio- 
ramas and other related exhibits and 


displays prepared. This does not mean 
that such methods will supplant the 
other established advertising media, 
but rather that they supplement them. 
A widely used theme or symbol, used 
in publication advertising, is, in many 
instances, given added meaning by its 
appearance—where many can see it— 
in a three-dimensional form. As this 
movement develops, we find design- 
ers, craftsmen, research workers, and 
entire business organizations growing 
up to supply the new demand. 

As an example of the way in which 
new techniques are evolving in the use 
of these new forms, we find the pro- 
vision the New York Journal-American 
is making to insure the injection of 
timeliness into their new three-dimen- 
sional exhibits in Grand Central Sta- 
tion in New York City. The exhibits, 
each measuring about 5x7 feet, show 
a mews cameraman operating his 
camera (with accompanying motion 
and light from the simulated flash- 
bulb) and a newsboy crying his wares. 
The models are Jumbos, 11/ times 
larger than life size. 

A great deal of labor has gone into 
the creation of the exhibits. The 
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camera, for example, was carved from 

7H wood, in accurate scale, the artist using 
lum, serics Of photographs and an actual 
camera as he worked. Because of the 
cost of the design, construction and 
installation of such an exhibit, it must 
remain on view for a number of 
months, to justify the expense. For 
some advertisers, this is reasonable; 
but a newspaper cannot afford to have 
a static form of sales promotion. The 
Journal-American is solving this di- 
lemma by retaining the main figures 
in the exhibits, the cameraman and 
ithe newsboy, but using interchangeable 
copy by the simple periodic change of 
a back-lighted lettering panel. 


Belying its name, Diorama Corp. 
+ | makes many kinds of three-dimen- 
:. sional units other than dioramas, rang- 
ing from small, inexpensive point-of- 
h sale displays to spectacular units such 
as the Consolidated Edison ‘‘City of 
Light” and.the interior of the Peri- 
sphere at the New York World’s Fair. 
In the 16 years it has been in existence, 
the firm has created models, exhibits 
and displays including dioramas for 
dozens of companies, the first large 
commission being a series of dioramas 
on “The History of Merchandising” 
for Sears, Roebuck & Co. (beginning 
with Indian traders and itinerant ped- 
diets); and one of the latest being a 
sene with dinosaurs in it, for Sinclair 
Oil Co. Some of these jobs are of 
the one-of-a-kind variety, but many 
others are for mass production, 


The use of scale models has sharply 
increased within the last few years, 
and this is reflected in the assignments 
the Diorama Corp. has filled. Much 
dis of this type of work has been for the 


Government, which has used models 
extensively in training. 

A project just completed is the 
landscaped group of six prize-winning 
houses of the competition sponsored 
by the National Association of Home 
Builders of the U. S. used in their 
convention held in Chicago in January. 
The six houses are duplicated on a 
scale of 11/, inches to the foot. The 
2,000 sq. ft. of grounds are completely 
landscaped into a realistic setting. 


During the period of reconversion 
to peacetime conditions, scale models 
may solve the problem of both dealers 
and jobbers who will want to start 
taking orders for manufactured items 
before samples are available in quanti- 
ties. Automobiles, airplanes, furniture, 
heating -equipment, refrigerators, and 
other household appliances—all lend 
themselves to such selling methods. 

The idea is by no means new. As 
long ago as in 1938, the Diorama 
Corp. made a series of scale models 
of the products sold by the American 
Radiator Co. for use in showrooms 
where space was limited. The system 
used by the organization—that of 
showing a few representative items in 
normal size, and the rest in miniature 
—is even more applicable today than 
it was seven years ago. 

Another version of the selling- 
through-models technique consists of 
having miniature room set-ups at the 
point of sale, so that the customer, 
after telling the dimensions of her 
room, may rearrange scaled furniture 
or equipment and see how it will fit 
into her home. 


The adaptability of the use of scaled 
miniatures to varied needs is indicated 


Window display is looming as one of the important promotional uses for three- 


any dimensional devices. This one was produced in quantity for American Optical Co. 


it— § Three-dimensional scale models, like these Diorama Corp. “before and after” 
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Photos on these two pages by Black Star and Barker Bros. 


kitchen exhibits, are being used more widely in city planning and slum clearance. 
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by the use Alexander Smith & Sons 
Carpet Co. made of them to respond 
to the demand by retailers for aid in 
redesigning rug and carpet sections.* 
For this purpose, Smith had Edward 
H. Burdick design and Diorama Corp. 
make a ‘‘Planoscope,” a set of 250 
scaled miniature models, 14” to the 
foot, each representing a fixture, archi- 
tectural element, or display device 
which might be found in a rug or 
carpet department. With these portable 
parts, and the adjustable walls of the 
Planoscope, it is possible for Smith’s 
sales office to create (from dimensions 
and data furnished by the retailer) a 
layout suitable for the individual deal- 
er, and within a few moments. The 
company will make photographs of 
these suggested model rug and carpet 
departments and send them to dealers. 

Homasote Co. has extensively used 
scale models of future homes as a 
feature in the merchandising of its 
sales plan through leading department 
stores throughout the country. Some 
of the models are as large as one- 


* See SM, January 1, 1945, ™ 
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quarter full size and others are as 
small as 34” to a foot, with the detail 
of interiors as completely worked out 
as those of the exteriors and landscap- 
ing. 

There are several questions which 
will probably arise in the reader’s mind 
with respect to three-dimensional de- 
vices. One which comes up concerns 
the difference between an exhibit and 
a display. Generally speaking, the ex- 
hibit is an original, or perhaps one of 
two or three copies. It is usually shown 
at a museum, an exposition (such as a 
World’s Fair), a trade show, or per- 
haps in some spot where it will be 
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location to location, thereby increasing 
their potential audience and decreasing 
the per capita cost of showing. 

Other organizations have had large 
originals constructed at a cost of sev- 
eral thousands of dollars and then had 
reproductions made in smaller size and 
large quantities for presentation to the 
ws at a unit cost of less than a 

undreth of the cost of the original. 

In general, it can be said that a true 
diorama, produced individually, in a 
size 5 or 6 feet long, would not cost 
any less than $1,000—and it might 
cost considerably more, depending 
upon the amount of detail and work 


rican 


| WANT A BETTER JOB? 
READ THE WANT ADS 


War Jobs and Post-War Careers 


This display is significant because it illustrates the flexibility of 
three-dimensional promotion. The “sales story” can be changed easily, 
with but nominal expense, simply by substituting material in a panel. 


seen by large numbers of people. A 
display, on the other hand, is likely 
to be produced in large quantities, 
‘agape for point-of-sale use. It may 

a simplified version of a diorama, 
or it may have merely some touch to 
provide the three-dimensional feeling. 


There is no specific answer to the 

uestion, ‘How much do three-dimen- 
sional displays or exhibits cost?” Too 
many factors enter into their produc- 
tion to permit a cut-and-dried formula. 
The labor, and consequently the cost, 
of producing a miniature may exceed 
that of making its prototype; at other 
times they may be relatively inexpen- 
sive. The Diorama Corp. has turned 
out jobs ranging from a few dollars 
to $300,000. 


Many companies have had dioramas 
constructed and then moved them from 
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put into it. This is understandable, 
upon a review of these four steps 
normally taken in the construction of 
a diorama at the Diorama Corp.: 

1. Making the sketch. (The artwork 
is usually in the form of a finished 
drawing. ) 

2. Making the small diorama, a 
shadow-box probably a foot square or 
thereabouts; with the components in 
scale and perspective (the ones in the 
rear small, to produce the illusion of 
distance); with lighting like that of 
the projected unit upon completion. 


This unit shows the purchaser exaCtly 


what he is getting in final form, and 
any changes are made here. 

3. Making the mock-up. This goes 
into a frame the size of the completed 
unit, but the components are crudely 
made, usually of cardboard. This per- 


mits the study of the parts and their 
relation to one another; the animation 
—if any; in other words, it permits 
visualizing the diorama as it wil! ap. 
pear. It makes it possible to study tex. 
ture, form, color, and so on, for in- 
clusion in the final unit. 

4. Making the final version. Parts 
are built up, carved or sculptured— 
perhaps of metal, wood, plastic, 
papier-mache, or any one of several 
other materials, and all of the com. 
Ee parts assembled by use of 
orced perspective into a realistic ‘‘fine 
art’” representation of the scene, ad. 
vertising story or product use. 

Going backstage at the Diorama 
Corp. is an experience not easily for- 
gotten. Here someone is working at 
doll-size figures, little people who will 
be included in an exhibit to give an 
idea of scale. Over there someone is 
lifting a giant-size man into a frame. 
Close by is a beautifully fashioned 
camera, perfect in external details, but 
made a wood, standing by the side 
of a four-foot cat in a pair of large 
hands. There is a large industrial ex- 
hibit on communications, a mural of 
town planning and map in relief with 
a number of three-dimensional appur- 
tenances. Here is a moving watch unit, 
still in the rough wood stage, with the 
greatly over-size coiled spring made 
of thin wood. Here also one sees an 
architectural model of a television 
laboratory and tower, alongside a 
Jumbo cigarette package, Life Saver 
package and Coca-Cola glass. 

One large portion of the manufac- 
turing space is given over to war work 
where the principles of three-dimen- 
sional visual education have proven so 
valuable in training personnel in re- 
search and in planning. 

On shelves and in cases there are 
odd materials—ground cork, colored 
—to be used for texture, bits of metal, 
plastic, and odd woods, imitation sod 
and grass; twigs and foliage, some 
laboriously fashioned by hand, others 
taken from the ground and “perma- 
nentized” by chemical treatment. The 
backgrounds of the craftsmen are 4s 
varied as are the materials which go 
into their handiwork. Carpenters, 
cabinet makers, plaster and metal atti- 
sans, as well as painters, model makers, 
architects, draftsmen, electricians, de- 
signers, and others are employed. 

It has been said that because of the 
rise of picture magazines and news- 
papers, of the so-called comics, and of 
motion = the coming genefa- 
tion is forming the habit of gaining 
most of its impressions visually, and 
with little need for imaginative visual- 
ization. Television will be another step 
in this direction. The growing use of 
scale models and dioramas is in tune 
with other trends of the time. 
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Anybody can make gingerbread, says Duff’s spokesman, Dan D. Duff. 
New York City subway travelers will see his message this month. 


Campaigns and Marketing 


Continental Cooking 


A neat bit of promotion, and def- 
initely a departure for a liquor adver- 
tiser, is the Continental Distilling 
Corporation’s booklet, titled, ““Famous 
Recipes in the Philadelphia Manner.” 
Beautifully illustrated with old Phila- 
delphia prints, the cook-book is chock- 
full of lost recipes for traditional 
dishes—Pepper Pot, an old gourmet’s 
secret for Philadelphia deviled crabs, 
a recipe for Indian Pudding that 
page to revive a lost art. Also one 
or a “rabbit ragout” that should turn 
the bunny into a fond memory. One 
section of the booklet is devoted to 
teally authentic recipes for every im- 
portant drink and another section 
delves into the traditions of glassware 
and its proper use. 

Available in limited quantities on 
request, the cook-book should win 
over a lot of prohibitionists who keep 
the stuff around solely for medicinal 
purposes, Certainly it will cement its 
good-neighbor policy between Con- 
tinental and readers. 


RCA’s Plans 


RCA Victor is going all-out in 
1945, with a record advertising and 
promotion campaign, which it classi- 
fies “unique in its concentration on 
individual discs or albums.” To get the 
campaign under way, the company is 
leading off with two full-page, full- 
color advertisements in February issues 
of Life magazine. In addition, busi- 
ness papers, radio and special dealer 
displays will be used extensively to 
spot-light the individual items given 
direct promotion. Substantial stocks of 
advertised merchandise, says RCA, 
will be on dealers’ shelves due to a 
stepped-up production schedule. 

Once a week, on its Sunday after- 
hoon program, ‘Music America 
Loves Best,” the company will plug 
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the currently promoted recording. In- 
dividual items will be similarly ad- 
vertised on the “Music You Want” 
programs. The latter program is car- 
ried over 55 local stations throughout 
the country. 

With this campaign RCA Victor is 
following through in its plan of wrap- 
ping up production, advertising and 
merchandising. It is a plan which has 
borne fruit, the public likes it because 
more than any other similar recording 
advertising program, it keeps a music- 
minded collector abreast of the latest 
wax offerings. The dealer likes it be- 
cause the displays are uniformly good, 
decorative, and sales provocative. 
Sales, last year, reached a new high, 
in spite of the difficulties confronting 
manufacture. With the easing of nec- 
essary production facilities and mate- 
rials RCA Victor looks to the sky as 
its limit. 


New Field for Bendix 


Bendix Radio Division of Bendix 
Aviation, is laying plans to expand the 
Bendix Radio Division with produc- 
tion of a complete line of AM and 
FM radios and radio-phonograph com- 
binations as soon as the “military situ- 
ation permits.” 

Initial advertising, begun on Jan- 
uary 20, tells the story of advanced 
Bendix Radio engineering and design 
contributions in the home radio field 
of 14,000,000 families during the first 
few months of 1945, according to 
Leonard C. Truesdale, general sales 
manager for home radios..The cam- 
paign will run in approximately a half 
dozen of the larger magazines and 
business papers. 


The,Cup That Cheers 


Working under the better-mouse- 
trap theory, Latin-American coffee 


producers and the United States coffee 
trade agreed at a meeting of the Joint 
Coffee Promotion Committee, held re- 
cently, that people who know how to 
brew coffee properly will drink more 
of it. Too much boiled lye is being » 
passed off, because most cooks don’t 
understand the art of making really 
good coffee. 

Reaching full agreement on this and 
on coffee advertising in general, the 
Committee ruled that emphasis be 
placed on proper brewing procedures, 
that this theme be supported by pro- 
motion of the standard measuring 
spoon designed by the Brewing Com- 
mittee of the National Coffee Associa- 
tion. The Committee also went to the 
mat on the subject of promoting the 
N.C.A. seal of approval on coffee 
brewing equipment. 

One thing to be stressed in adver- 
tisements—coffee as an all-occasion 
beverage; concentrating on iced coffee 
campaigns for the hot months, when 
that beverage cannot be surpassed. 

An interesting angle was brought 
out in the session. Coffee is not only a 
beverage might-nigh essential to the 
American morale, it is also the life- 
blood of our commercial relations with 
producing countries. 

If you can’t make good coffee 
after following the campaign, you're 
hopeless. 


Little Lulu 


That one-woman artillery barrage, 
Little Lulu, whose antics are followed 
with singular devotion by millions 
through cartoons in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, has been re-recruited to sell 
Kleenex. Last year Lulu put her de- 
moniacal shoulder to the wheel for the 
first time for Kleenex, and the adver- 
tisements, according to the Daniel 
Starch organization, who polled their 
readership, were read by more women 
than any other comic series checked by 
him. This campaign will differ some- 
what from the other Lulu series, but 
both stress the virtues of Kleenex 
Tissues in preparation for the post- 
war period when the product will 
again be plentiful. 

Adding impetus to Lulu’s salesman- 
ship, she is appearing in a series of 
technicolor motion picture shorts pro- 
duced by Paramount. She is also being 
featured in greeting cards by Hall 
Brothers, Kansas City. And Little 
Lulu, in comic book form, will have 
an initial printing of over 500,000. 
Western Printing and Litho are pro- 
ducing the book and Dell Publishing 
Co. will distribute it. There is, to top 
it all off, a Little Lulu doll, made by 
Knickerbocker Toy Co., Inc. That 
child really gets around. 
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Demonstration Kit Brings Sharp 
Focus to Sales Talks on Aklo 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. faced a common problem on their 


flat glass product called “Aklo”: the problem of finding a way to 


make quickly understandable to prospects the scientific qualities 


which make up the product’s sales appeal. Here’s how they solved it. 


IBBEY-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
is proving how successful a 
visual demonstration kit can 


be in solving the problem of 
how to sell a product which requires 
scientific explanation. 

When the company started to sell 
Aklo heat-absorbing, glare-reducing 
glass manufactured by the Blue Ridge 
Glass Corp., Kingsport, Tenn., it 
found that the “talking story” could 
not do the job. Jobbers and distributors 
of the glass company had salesmen, 
yes—salesmen who knew flat glass and 
how to sell it. But Aklo was a more 
costly glass which had improved and 
unusual properties—of which the cus- 
tomers had to be convinced if they 
were to buy thousands of square feet 
of it for factory glazing. But how to 
put over the technical story? 

The first step taken was to publish 
an array of technical information. But 
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sales results—the real yardstick—dur- 
ing the first two years after Aklo was 
put on the market proved that the new 
glass moved too slowly. 

James S. Herbert, sales engineer for 
Blue Ridge, and A. O. Duhamel, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Blue Ridge Divi- 
sion sales manager in charge of Aklo 
sales, diagnosed the reasons behind the 
unsatisfactory sales record: Clear and 
complete as the technical information 
was—to the technical man— it was too 
much for the uninitiated glass sales- 
men to wade through. It was too ab- 
stract for the average non-technical 
prospect to grasp readily, and too 
lengthy for busy engineers or archi- 
tects to listen to even though they 
might be conversant with “solar radi- 
ation” and “glare.” Something new 
had to be added to the technique of 
salesmen if Aklo was to sell in quan- 
tity, Mr. Herbert and Mr. Duhamel 


Salesmen Report: 
“It’s the Real McCoy” 


More than 200 Libbey-Owens-Ford salesmen are using this Aklo 
Demonstration Kit. The reason they like it?—It takes the technical 
problems out of selling, substitutes visual salesmanship for scien- 
tific ewplanation, Glass salesmen hed found it tough to do a good 
“talking job” on the heat-absorbing, glare+reducing qualities of 
Aklo glass. So something new was added—a demonstration unit 
which actually shows prospects the advantages of Aklo over 
ordinary window glass. The kit is light, easy to carry, low in cost. 
Presentation of the demonstration takes five minutes or an hour, 
depending on the prospect. More important: Sales are increasing. 


both decided. And that “something” is 
the Aklo Demonstration Kit—a visual 
demonstration unit which shows pros- 
pects the advantages of Aklo over 
ordinary window glass. 

The kit is a small box, equipped 
with a light and an extension cord for 
plugging in. There is a window in 
one end of the box into which small 
roy of different glasses (part of the 
cit’s equipment) can be inserted. A 
small radiometer, an instrument de- 
signed to measure the intensity of 
radiant heat, and a piece of shiny 
metal complete the kit. 

The Aklo Demonstration Kit is as 
simple to operate as it is effective in 
putting over the technical advantages 
of the glass which it demonstrates. It 
is light—easy to carry; low in cost; 
and virtually fool-proof in its oper- 
ation. 

Here is the way it works: The 
salesman sets the box on a desk in the 
office of the nrospect, plugs in the 
light, and is ready to demonstrate. He 
places a piece of ordinary glass into 
the window of the box. In a few 
seconds the little metal fins of the 
radiometer, placed in front of the 
opening, are spinning rapidly. This 
action, the salesman explains, is caused 
by the infra-red or heat rays from the 
light which penetrate the glass. He 
inserts a piece of frosted Aklo into the 
window and the whirling vanes of the 
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Here are two techniques the Aklo kit uses to tell its story to prospects: 


Far Lert Betow: Heat from the light inside the box at the left penetrates ordinary 
window glass, makes the discs in the radiometer revolve rapidly. This test 
demonstrates ineffectiveness of ordinary glass in keeping out heat from the sun. 
Frosted Aklo glass in the window of the demonstration box at the right “absorbs” 
heat radiating from the light inside. As a result, discs in the radiometer re- 
pain virtually motionless, thus proving the heat-absorbing quality of Aklo. 


Betow: Glare on piece of metal is so bright that scribe marks are obscured when 
light shines through ordinary window glass in demonstration box at left. How- 
ever, with Aklo in the window of the box at the right, light is diffused and 
glare so reduced that scribe marks can be plainly seen on piece of metal, even 
at point where reflection is greatest. The prospect can see this without explanation. 


throughout the country. More than 
300 large industrial plants in the 
United States and Canada are glazed 
with Aklo, and the kit continues to 
roll up sales. Salesmen report it is “the 
real McCoy.” 

The kit is much in evidence at job- 
ber sales meetings and at Libbey- 
Owens-Ford sales conferences for dis- 
tributors. Through it sales managers 
and technical men give salesmen a 
fuller knowledge of the special prop- 
erties of Aklo glass. As a result, sales- 
men demonstrate with confidence and 
talk with confidence about the heat- 


radiometer slow down almost immedi- 
ately and gradually stop. Heat rays 
are being absorbed by Aklo. 

To prove to prospects there is noth- 
ing tricky about the test, the salesman 
inserts a piece of black glass in the 
window. The discs of the radiometer 
spin rapidly. But they stop when Aklo 
is placed on the inside of the window 
—between the black glass and the 
light. Once again the prospect sees 
that Aklo strains out heat rays from 
the light. 

But what about the glare-reducing 
properties of the glass? Since glare 
subtracts from vision, reduction in 
glare is demonstrated by improved 
visibility of such small details as scribe 
marks on the shiny piece of metal in 
the kit. The metal is set up in front 
of the window of the kit and pieces of 
different glass are alternately inserted. 
Ordinary glass produces glaring high- 
lights which veil the scribe marks on 
the metal. But the highlights are 
softened and visibility of details in- 
creased when Aklo is placed in the 
window. The prospect sees what Aklo 
will do in giving the highest quality 
of illumination with a minimum sac- 
tifice in the quantity of light entering 
his plant. 

_ Each piece of glass used in the tests 
is labeled with actual laboratory test- 
ing results. Data shown is (1) solar 
heat transmitted, (2) solar heat ab- 
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sorbed, and (3) light transmitted. 

An important feature of the kit is 
that salesmen can do their job in five 
minutes, or can take an hour—depend- 
ing A the time each prospect has 
available. More often than not the 
prospect takes over the demonstration 
and operates the kit himself. The im- 
portant factor from a sales standpoint 
is that salesmen can leave short 
demonstrations with reasonable confi- 
dence that the story has been put 
across. They know a good foundation 
has been laid—one which will stay in 
the mind of the prospect when they 
return later to give detailed informa- 
tion for specific jobs. On the other 
hand, prospects see how Aklo absorbs 
heat and reduces glare. Little explana- 
tion is required from salesmen for 
plant managers or superintendents to 
interpret for themselves the advantages 
of Aklo in making buildings more 
comfortable for employes, and giving 
better “‘seeability’” for accurate work. 

The first Aklo Demonstration Kits 
were made available to jobbers at half 
the actual cost of manufacture in May, 
1940. In 1942 the little kit won the 
Award of Merit given by the National 
Glass Distributors Association. Re- 
sults produced in increased sales sub- 
stantiate the judgment of the award 
committee. 

Today more than 200 of the kits 
are being used by glass salesmen 


absorbing, glare-reducing qualities of 
their product. 

The proof of the pudding is in the 
sales books. Since the kit has been in 
use increased sales of Aklo glass have 
exceeded by many times the increased 
sales of ordinary figured and wire 
glass. In fact, it is reasonable to report 
that today there is a definite trend 
toward the use of Aklo in construction 
of new, highly mechanized factories 
where speed and quality of production 
are paramount. 


Technique Here to Stay 


Many older factories are being re- 
glazed with the glass, which eliminates 
the cost and upkeep of painting win- 
dows, or the installation of expensive 
praperies and shades. Heat-absorbing 
properties of the glass ease the strain 
on ait-conditioning equipment in farm 
months and many mill superintendents 
report that workers can work facing 
windows without squinting. 

“The merit of individual installa- 
tions has contributed to the acceptance 
of Aklo,” says Mr. Duhamel. “But we 
know, too, that one of the principal 
factors has been the selling job to get 
the ‘flood’ started. Salesmen give the 
little demonstration kit most of the 
credit for that. And as far as we are 
concerned the technique of visual sell- 
ing is here to stay.” 
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“We're not getting along very well with those 
37 languages, sir; can’t we just stay home?” 
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A “Man Hunt” Plan for Finding 
Qualified Sales Managers 


S IT possible, especially during 
the present manpower situation, 
to find just the right sales exec- 
utives your particular business 

requires ? 

Henry & Henry, Inc., Buffalo man- 
ufacturer of basic foods, has proved 
that indeed it is possible provided a 
company launches a virtual campaign 
—a campaign that attracts likely can- 
didates and affords a high degree of 
selectivity. 

This was their approach when va- 
cancies recently occurred in two of 
their sales managerships. First, a 
carefully planned brochure and four- 
pase application form was prepared. 

e brochure portion of this combi- 
nation piece made an attractive though 
brief presentation of the nature of 
the two positions open and the qual- 
ifications needed to fill them. It also 
described the exceptional opportuni- 
ties the successful candidates would 
find with Henry & Henry. 

The contents read as follows: 


DECIDE FOR YOURSELF 
Do you have the experience, ability and 
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imagination to qualify for top-flight sales 
management ? 


Are you capable of taking complete 
charge of sales of quality food products 
to either bakeries or soda fountains ? 


Would you desire to be the Bakery 
Products Sales Manager who will have 
complete. charge of selling Henry & 
Henry’s superior line of bulk food prod- 
ucts direct to bakeries, or 


Would you prefer to take full charge 
of the Boyd Division, selling Boyd’s Foun- 
tain Chocolate Products through leading 
distributors ? 


In either position you would supervise 
a trained force doing an outstanding job 
in the seventeen northeastern states, em- 
bracing three-quarters of the population 
of the United States. You would be in 
charge of all promotional activities, in- 
cluding advertising. 


Are you ready to earn the substantial 
income either position offers? 


Do you want to enjoy the security as- 
sured through becoming a member of the 
executive family of a sound and a. 
ing, 45-year old, depression-resistant food 
manufacturing company? 


Do you want a chance to advance with 


a concern whose executives share in its 
success ? 

Would you like to be associated with a 
harmonious group where every man is 
more than a cog in a wheel—where every 
person is an individual—a human being? 


Then your post-war opportunity lies in 
one of these sales managerships. 


If you are imaginative, resourceful, eff- 
cient and prepared for one of these big 
jobs offering much in opportunity and 
remuneration, you are invited to make ap. 
plication in full confidence to 


Henry & Henry, Inc. 


The companion four-page applica- 
tion form was arranged in six sec- 
tions: (1) personal background; (2) 
— record; (3) educational 
ackground; (4) complete employ- 
ment record, in chronological order, 
since leaving school; (5) business 
background; (6) character references 
—other than employers. 

While the idea of combining a 
“job” presentation with an applica- 
tion form is especially noteworthy, 
the campaign to get it into the hands 
of likely prospects is equally so—and 
most comprehensive. This campaign 
included these four well selected 
moves: 

1. Through secretaries of chambers 
of commerce in the most important 
cities in the country, the company 
obtained lists of high grade employ- 
ment agencies. Each agency was sent 
a copy of the combined brochure and 
application form, with a request to 
put them in touch with men who 
they felt were qualified. 

2. Copies went out to presidents 
of the country’s largest banks with 
letters explaining that through their 
many contacts they might know of 
someone who would fill the bill. 

3. Universities noted for business 
administration schools were also sent 
the literature, in the belief that 
through their alumni associations, like- 
ly candidates might be contacted. 

4. Business magazines covering the 
company’s industry were contacted 
and supplied with the “job” presenta- 
tion and application form. 

Incidentally, the coverage also in- 
cluded men prominent in sales train- 
ing, business and finance—such as 
Eric Johnston and Dale Carnegie. 

Through this intensive campaign 
approximately 1,500 copies of the 
combination “job” presentation and 
application were distributed. Within a 
matter of days the company received 
great numbers of letters commending 
it on its. masterly approach to the 
problem of finding the right sales ex- 
ecutives for its particular needs. 

The campaign produced numerous 
candidates and Henry & Henry was 
able to select the very type of sales 
executive they wished to see in each 
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for Paper 
Airfields 


Add to the list of vital war goods, new emergency airfield runway material 


made mostly of layers of tar-soaked paper. Also, 52 pounds of paper cover for shipping each Red 
Cross ambulance. Pulp and paper are said now to go into 700,000 necessities of war. The constantly 
increasing demand for more paper must be met. Publishers, advertisers, printers can help by urging 
men to cut wood, and other civilians to salvage every pound of wastepaper. Giving this vital paper 


drive our continuous participation and support will help shorten the war. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO... CANTON, N. C. . . . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Bristols, Bonds, Envelope Papers, 
Tablet Writing and Papeteries . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 


Corree 1n Briguets: Longer shelf life for a product 
like coffee and lower packaging costs are claimed 
for this new method of briqueting, developed by 
Don Ray, TRI Engineering Co., Los Angeles. 
Coffee is compressed into quarter-pound briquets 
and is sealed tight in various plastic wrappings. 


DESIGNING 


TO SELL 


TELECHRON SicNAL Ciock: A combination reminder and 
kitchen clock, which can be made available in a variety 
of dial sizes and colors, developed by Warren Telechron 
Co., Ashland, Mass. The timer is controlled by a front 
set knob which permits the signal to be set very con- 
veniently for intervals up to three-and-a-half hours. 


Out-oFr-THE-WAY Corp: Other features of this Model 10 
Automestic iron, designed by Industrial Die & Tool 
Works, Inc., Minneapolis, are the new type of sole plate 
which affords extra ironing surface, “grip-formed” 
plastic handle, heat control knob located on the coolest 
part of the iron and improved heating elements as well. 


New Fruit Cake Boxes: Gone with the war is the tra- 
ditional tin container for fruit cake. However, Alan 
Berni, designer, New York City, has created two 
modern boxes that tie in most attractively with the 
product. Shown here are two he created for Berke Cake 
Co. and New Essential Cheese Cake Co., Brooklyn. 
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CLEANSER WITH Novet Dispensinc Box: Burlite, de- 
scribed as the cleaner that cleans everything by the 
manufacturer, Bauer Mfg. Co., Wooster, Ohio, comes in 


this patented dispenser box. It enables one to pour 
just the amount needed and eliminates the unsightly 
package with torn top which tips over and spills easily. 
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Off the ship 
-and on the telephone 


This evening thousands of service men will be 
asking for the Long Distance lines that connect 


them with their homes all over America. 


You'll be doing them a real favor if you help 
keep the lines open from 7 to 10 P. M. They’ll 


appreciate it. 


In 333 B.C. It Might Have Been 


But the other Thursday evening it was 


VICE ADMIRAL 
BEN MOREELL 


We'll bet the people of Alexander’s 
empire would have gotten a big 
bang out of hearing the big boss tell 
them how he built a giant causeway 
across the sea to take the island 
city of Tyre. 


Certainly the Crossley shows mil- 
lions of Americans got a kick out of 
hearing the Seabees’ chief describe 
how his battalions get our boys ashore 
onisland after Pacific island from the 
Aleutians to the Solomons. 


Admiral Moreell is one of many 
newsmakers who are telling America 
the story of the headline news they 
help to make . . . over the MARCH 
OF TIME. Are you listening? 


March 
Wwetime 


SPONSORED 
BY THE EDITORS OF 


TIME 


10:30 P. M. (E.W.T.) 
EVERY THURSDAY NIGHT 
NOW OVER 
THE BLUE NETWORK 
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Retail Contests: Sound Medium 
For Training Salespeople 


This is the fifth and last of a series of articles* dealing with effec. 
tive sales training methods for the men and women behind the 
retail counters. It tells how to run a contest whose primary purpose 


is to encourage green “help” to learn more about your product. 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING 


John A. Cairns & Co. 
New York City 


AVE you ever staged a con- 
test for the salespeople who 
sell your product in depart- 
ment stores? 

Chances are you haven't. Few man- 
ufacturers have ever taken full ad- 
vantage of this powerful stimulus of 
sales—probably because they don’t 
know just how to go about using it. 
And yet contests can be more than 
just a sales stimulant. They can and 
should also be an important part of 
your training program for department 
store salespeople. A well planned, well 
timed contest will go a long way in 
nailing down, in the salespeople’s 
minds, the selling facts about your 
product that you have been giving 
them through the medium of your 
other training material. 


Timely Training Value 


Can contests be used now? Natural- 
ly enough, they have been conspicuous 
by their absence during the war years. 
That in itself is clear-cut evidence of 
their power to sell merchandise. Man- 
ufacturers who have used them suc- 
cessfully in the past simply haven't 
dared to turn loose so strong a stimu- 
lus to sales at a time when it was 
impossible to replace the retailers’ 
dwindling stocks. 

But that doesn’t mean that contests 
should be completely ruled out because 
of today’s selling conditions. If your 
contest is judged on the basis of how 
much the salesperson knows, rather 
than how much he se//s, you can stage 
it now—and both stores and sales- 
people will welcome it. 

Because its sole objective is train- 


* The first of the series, “Memo: Start 
Today to Write a New Retail Sales Train- 
ing Manual!” appeared in the November 1, 
1944, issue; the second, “Don’t Swear at 
the Benighted Retail Clerk—Help Him!”, 
in the December 1, 1944, issue; the third, 
“Put Your Training Plan to Work Through 
Store Sales Meetings,” in the January 1, 
1945, issue, and the fourth, “How to Use 
Merchandise Tags to Help Train Retail 
Salespeople,” in the February 1, 1945, issue. 


ing, a contest judged this way can be 
important to you both now and post- 
war. Its importance now is that it 
will give the green salespeople who 
are selling your product an added in- 
centive to learn more about it. Its 
importance to you as a part of your 
post-war planning is similar. A big 
shift in retail personnel is going to 
come after the war, and the contest as 
a training function will be as good 
then as now. 


A Typical Contest History 


How can you organize a training 
contest ? This question is best answered 
by listing the rules for a typical con- 
test which was held in the early part 
of 1944. Further, it was held by the 
manufacturer of a commodity which 
is not only scarce but rationed. 

The Heywood Boot & Shoe Co., 
makers of Matrix Shoes for Men, used 
the contest to follow up two other 
training media. The first was a basic 
training manual, entitled “Your Foot- 
wm in Leather.”” This was made the 

asis of the contest and contestants 
were permitted to refer to it in an- 
swering the questions in the quizzes 
on which the contest was based. The 
second was a monthly bulletin to retail 
salespeople, ‘‘Matrix Sales Tips.’ This 
publication promoted the contest vig- 
orously and reported its progress. 

The contest rules were printed pre- 
viously in the July 1, 1944, issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, but they form 
so apt an illustration of the training 
contest that they will bear reprinting 
here: 


Matrix Quiz Contest 
February and March, 1944 


1st Prize $100.00 War Bond 
2nd Prize 50.00 War Bond 
3rd Prize 25.00 War Bond 


Five Prizes 


10.00 in War Stamps 
Fifteen Prizes 


5.00 in War Stamps 


The purpose of the contest is to fa 
miliarize you with the unique selling fea- 
tures of Matrix shoes in particular an 
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Bythel 
Oklahoma was interviewed by a 
Farmer-Stockman reporter Decem- 
ber 18, 1944. 


Loney, Rt. 1, Okemah, 


* 


Bythel Loney, route 1, Okemah, Oklaho 
set a pattern for better farming and better 
that Okfuskee county farmers never tire tal 
about. 

Loney, at 31 years of age, owns a 160-acre 
tract a few miles north of Okemah which, in his 
five and a half years of ownership, has produced 
a cash farm income of $22,071.00! This 1945 
version of the Southwestern farmer spent his early 
days as tenant on a thin-land farm near Paden, 
Oklahoma, and ac- 
cording to his own 
words, did only exist- 
ence farming. In 
1939 he was se- 


Facts and figures 
in this story are 
from Loney’s 
complete records 
of his farm oper- 
ations. 


Nine registered Jersey cows give Loney an 
average monthly cream check of $196.00. 


The FARMER « STOCKMAN 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Represented by The Katz Agency 
THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO.: 


FEBRUARY 15, 1945 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN *% OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
WKY, OKLAHOMA CITY *% KVOR, COLORADO SPRINGS ~% KLZ, DENVER (Affiliated Mgmt.) 


A PATTERN FOR 
BETTER LIVING 


lected by the Farm Security Administration for a 
loan with which to purchase his present place. The 
loan was for $7300.00, the time for repayment, 
40 years. Bythel moved in with his team, one cow 
and three colts. 

With the dawn of 1945 how the picture has 
changed! The Loney farm now has nine registered 
Jersey cows and one registered Jersey bull; two 
horses, 17 hogs, 175 Leghorn hens. Over and 
above the necessary buildings he has constructed 
a machine shed, a laying house for. his hens and a 
96-foot trench silo. An electric pump, refrigera- 
tor and separators have been added. A tractor 
and hammermill are included in his capital stock. 
And the $7300.00 loan, which had 40 years to 
run, has been reduced to $3,000.00! 

A case of eggs a week pays all of Loney’s gro- 
cery bill. A grove of 350 producing pecan trees 
as contributed nearly $4,000.00 to his income in 
ge past five and a half years. His revenue from 
cash crops will average between, $5,000 and $6,000 
per year over and above all of his living expenses. 

Sich a farm operation takes a lot of time... 
but nofall of Bythel Loney’s time. He is a leader 
in the pyre seed movement in Okfuskee county. 


He is assistant superintendent of 
% Sunday school. 


for better farming in the 

. @ pattern which has 
mended for 36 years by the 
most Oklahoma farmers 
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Profits, PROPHECY AND PRESIDENTS 


A unique ability of top executives is to see and plan further 
ahead. ies 


Presidents do not shun charts, graphs, tables, economic form- 
ulae, and theories—they put them to work. They plan the 
future by appraising the present in the light of the past! 


Dun’s Review rarely prognosticates; it does provide the facts, 
figures, and discussions that yield the profits of informed fore- 
sight. It is an “Economical Journal” for practical business 
men. It presents significant developments and facts affecting 
business. Especially it treats those which have to do with the 
over-all impact upon business of forces outside the immediate 
control of business—the results of legislation, wars, cycles, 
economic and socialogical conditions, and pressures. 


Although scientific in approach, the magazine is geared to 
the executive who must wring not only prophecy but profits 
from its pages. Recent issues have explored and explained 
the intricacies of material, price, and manpower control; 
war contract settlement and renegotiation; production; dis- 
tribution; general management; operating ratios; postwar 
planning; reconversion principles and policies. 


Such a content does not always make for “easy” reading. But 
its depth, significance, and importance assure careful and 
complete examination. The effectiveness of that readership is 
revealed by the unusual results secured by advertisers from 
the 20,666 presidents (by actual count) and 35,485 other 
executives reached by the magazine. 55.9% are in manufac- 
turing; 24% in wholesaling; 11.9% in retailing, transporta- 
tion, communication, and utilities; and 8.2°/ in financial, 
banking, and insurance establishments. 


If you, too, wish profits instead of prophecy try Dun’s 
Review for your advertising. Evidence of unusual returns 
enjoyed by advertisers, upon request. 


DUNS REVIEW 


Published by DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 
290 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND BOSTON LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


give you a good over-all picture of the 
shoe field in general. The answers to all 
questions are contained’ in the booklet 
“Your Footprint in Leather, How to Sell 
More Matrix Shoes.” This booklet is en. 
closed. 


The rules are very simple. Merely an. 
swer the questions on each quiz and mail 
back at once. The last question on the last 
quiz requires a short letter, stating how 
you think this contest has been beneficial 
to you and your store. That’s all there is 
to it. Twenty-three prizes with a value 
of $300 will be awarded, so don’t fail 
to enter the contest. 


Quiz time-table as follows: 


1st Quiz will be mailed to contestants 
on February 1 and must be returned to 
us not later than February 19. 


2nd Quiz—Mailing date, February 14; 
return date, March 4. 

3rd Quiz—RMailing date, February 28; 
return date, March 18. 

4th Quiz—Mailing date, March 13; te. 
turn date, April 1. 


Sth Quiz—Mailing date, March 27; te- 
turn date, April 15. 


Prizes will be awarded May 1 and 
winners announced in May Sales Tips. Be 
sure to enter your name with our repre 
sentative when he calls at your store in 
the near future. 


If you will read these rules care- 
fully, you will see that the salesperson 
who does the best job of studying the 
basic training manual is pretty sure to 
win the contest. You will notice that 
he is bound to absorb the information 
about Matrix Shoes which the manuv- 
facturer wants him to know, because 
he must get it from the manual in 
order to answer the questions. 


Timing the Contest 


One other important point about 
this contest was its timing. The spring 
selling season for men’s shoes is 
March, April and May. The contest, 
therefore, was timed to come just 
ahead of the retail sales peak. 

But that’s not the only type of con- 
test for salespeople. The other type 
should be held in your files for post: 
war use because its emphasis is on 
sales, although it also reaches the sec- 
ondary objective of getting the sales 
people who enter it to study the edu 
cational material you prepare. 

There are a number of ways sales 
contests can be organized successfully 
in retail stores. The experience of 
many manufacturers has been that the 
best contests based on total sales are 
those in which there is a prize for 
every participating store and in which 
the salespeople in each store compel 
only against each other. For it is ob 
vious that if you simply offer a prizt 
to the salesperson who scores the big 
gest sales of your product within # 
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Dari-Rich is poured into years doubled the percentage of 


more glasses in the Hartford market _ local lineage placed in The Courant. 
area through its use of The Courant. 
The Courant, too, is a good mixer Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


Nationally Represented by 


wherever it goes — and it goes into THE H TFORD 
homes throughout the market area. 


Retailers, wanting more than met- 0 H yr a Yi f 


ropolitan Hartford, have in four 
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certain period, the salespeople in the 
largest stores will have a tremendous 
advantage. If you try to overcome this 
by dividing stores and salespeople 
into classifcations, your contest is 
likely to become too complicated. 

However, there are ways by which a 
national comtest can be conducted on 
a fair and equitable basis. And while 
you are Organizing your contest, you 
may be able to have it cover such 
additional objectives as getting the 
salespeople to push the sale of your 
better-quality products. 

Because of the war-time dearth of 


sales contests among retail ey a 
we had to dig back a long way to find 
a good example to illustrate this type. 
In 1938 The American Lady Corset 
Co., Inc., staged a very successful sales 
contest with the following rules: 


1. Each salesperson in the corset depart- 
ment of any authorized American Lady 
dealer is eligible to compete for the 133 
cash prizes in this nation-wide sales con- 
test. 


2. The contest will begin on Tuesday, 
September 6, and end on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 19, 1938. 


3. Prizes will be awarded to the 133 


Your Story On Film 
‘dutimately Real’ 


P ICTURES “made-to-order” for your needs are 


an actual, real life dramatization—an intimate ex- 


perience which your audience undergoes. Films tell 


THE WHOLE STORY .. 


. whether it’s a sales 


presentation, instructions, educational, or a good- 
will builder for YOUR PLANT or product. 


Filmcraft is proficient in the making of special films 


that tell a retentive story, easily and quickly. Let 


us know your problem. . 


part. 


- our ex- 


perienced staff offers time-proven 


advice, with no obligation on your 


FILMCRAFT 


213 W. JACKSON BLVD, « CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Diviston of SOONDIES DISTRIBUTING CORP. OF AMERICA, INC. 
Eastern Office: 2624 Decatur Ave., Bronx, N. Y.—FOrdham 7-9300 
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contestants who, during the eleven wecks 
of the contest, earn the greatest number 
of points by selling American Lady gar. 
ments at regular prices. Prizes will be 
awarded on the following basis: 


For each complete $5.00 Artist 


Ree a gh eerie 15 points 
For each complete $7.50 (or 

higher) Artist Model........ 25 points 
For each extra Artist Model 

OS SES 25 points 
For each Miss Today all-in-one, 

girdle or pantie, $2.00 or 

Ee EE A SO SA LE ea 10 points 


etc. 
On Top of That . . . Bonus Points: 


When you have made a total of 500 
points (regardless of what type of gar. 
ments they are for—all of ome classifica- 
tion or mixed) you immediately get a 
bonus of 300 extra points. 


When you have made a total of 1,300 


points you get a bonus of 300 more extra 
points. 


When you have made a total of 2,500 
points you get a bonus of 500 extra points. 


For each 300 earned points over 3,000 
you get a bonus of 100 extra points. 


Prizes Are Numerous 


4. These are the prizes: 


eS ea $250 cash 
DE .ndaveen set 150 cash 
fae 100 cash 
eae ere 50 cash 
Next & prizes ........ 25 cash 
Next 8 prizes ...... 15 cash 
Next 113 prizes ....... 10 cash 


In case of a tie, duplicate prizes will 
be awarded. 


5. When a sale is made to a customer, 
the customer's name and address must be 
secured and placed on the slip provided 
by us for the purpose. These slips are 
to be mailed with every weekly Contest 
Report to the Contest Mamager, American 
Lady Corset Co., Detroit. 


6. Weekly reports are to be sent to 
the Contest Manager at the end of each 
selling week. The selling week begins 
Monday morning and ends with the clos 
ing of the store on Saturday. 


7. It is specifically understood that 
points earned are for individual effort 
only, and not for the combined efforts 
of more than one girl in a department. 
It is also specfiically understood that points 
will be given only for regular merchan- 
dise. Specials, jobs or sale goods are not 
included. 


8. No employe of the American Lady 
Corset Co. will be eligible to enter the 
contest. 


When you study these rules you 
can readily see why contests of this 
type are such strong sales stimulants, 
and why they should temporarily be 
omitted from your plans. 

There are many other types of con- 
tests for retail sales le. Many man- 
ufacturers have offered prizes at vari- 
ous times for original slogans, or for 
names for new products. Rosenau 
Bros., Inc., makers of children’s 
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Buyer , NATIONAL AND LOCAL 


Should Know What 


PRINTING PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Can Do For Them 


Equipment and Organization is umusual — Operation is Day and Night. 
Printing Counsel is given on Economical Production and Proper Quality. 
Advertising Counsel is given on Methods, Copy and Illustrations, 


SPECIALISTS IN THE PRINTING OF A large, ficient and completely 


equipped printing plant. 


CATALOGS ¢ PUBLICATIONS | 00° enim °°" 


and printing requiring the same kind of equipment and organization to produce, 
such as Booklets. Price Lists, Flyers, House Organs, Convention Dailies, Proceed- 
ings of Conventions, Directories, College and Institutional Year Books, Paper 


Covered Books, Larger Quantities of Circulars, etc. New Display Type 
for all printing orders. 


HERE is a large volume of the kind of printing Printing Prod- 


ucts Corporation is best equipped and organized to produce, so Clean Linotype, 
if in doubt, it is best to write or phone what is wanted and informa- Monotype and Ludlow type- 
tion will be promptly given. setting. 
Here is complete equipment and organization to handle all or any 
part of printing orders in which we specialize — from ILLUSTRA- All Standard Faces 
TIONS and COPY to MAILING. 


of type and special faces, if 
Printing Products Corporation has system. No orders get lost or side- desired. 

tracked. Each order is assigned to an experienced executive who watches 
and follows the order from receipt of cuts and copy until delivered. 
Good Presswork — 


Business methods and financial standing are the best, which state- 
one or more colors. 


ment is supported by customers, supply houses, credit agencies, First 
National Bank of Chicago and other banks. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
rates Printing Products Corporation and associates over $1,000,000 highest Facilities for Bindin Z 


standing. H s : : 
PROPER QUALITY as fast as the presses print. 


because of up-to-date equipment and best workmen. Mailing —_— Delivery 
QUICK DELIVERY service as fast as copies are 


because of automatic machinery and day and night operation. completed. 


RIGHT PRICE e 
because of superior facilities and efficient management. 


| A SAVING is often obtained 


A printing connection with a large, reliable printing establishment will mage i h 
save much anxiety regarding attentive service, quality and delivery. oe eee en 
| printing is done in Chicago, 


the great central market and 


WE ARE STRONG ON OUR SPECIALTIES distributing point. 


| Frunting Froducls Corporition 


(THE FORMER ROGERS & HALL COMPANY) 


U" 4 § db COMB 
“Giairman and PRINTER SPECIALISTS Vice-President and 


i Management Advisor Assistant ~jeaed of 
L. C. HOPPE ° Sales 
| no eee Artists « Engravers «¢ Electrotypers . 
| Assistant Chairman r L. C. HOPPE 

and Managing Director Telephone Wabash 3380—Local and Long Distance Secretary 

A. R. SCHULZ 

President and POLK AND LA SALLE STREETS, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS’ W. £. FREELAND 
{ Directer of Sales Treasurer 
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dressers, once heid a popular contest 
to get a name for a new house maga- 
zine which would circulate among de- 
partment store salespeople. From the 
standpoint of following up training 
material, however, those we have de- 
scribed are the best and most impor- 
tant types. 


Will all retailers use your con- 
tests? No, no more than they'll all 
use your advertising mats or other 
promotional aids. Some stores, as a 
matter of policy, will not permit their 
salespeople to enter any contests 


which originate outside the store. 
There aren’t many such stores, and 
there isn’t much that you can do 
about them, except to ignore them. 
Your contest will have plenty of par- 
ticipants and will have room to be 
amply successful without them. 


Can contests ever get you into 
trouble? Not if you stick to the 
types we have outlined here. But if 
someone in your organization dreams 
up a contest which embodies a strong 
aonent of chance, before you pro- 
mote it you’d better check to be sure 


“More thane 


WOAIs 


5 to | for your money! 


Your penny spent on WOAI opens the doors to 7.6 
homes.* 


Your penny spent on Station B+ in San Antonio 
opens the doors to 1.4 homes. 


That’s why—year in and year out—WOAI sells 
more merchandise to more people in Central and 
South Texas than any other station—at a lower 


cost per sale! 


* From the latest C. E. Hooper Survey, 
metropolitan and urban, and a postcard 


50,000 WATTS 
CLEAR CHANNEL 
NBC AFFILIATE 
MEMBER TQN 


questionnaire survey of the rural box 
holders, by Ernst & Ernest. 


# The only other San Antonio station 
having regional coverage. 


Represented Nationally _ by 
EDWARD PETRY & CO. 


The Powerful Advertising Influence of the Southwest 
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that it doesn’t violate the lottery laws, 

A prominent underwear manufac. 
turer came within an ace, a few year 
ago, of staging a ‘sweepstakes’ cop. 
test among retail salespeople. The 


idea was that a numbered slip would 
be included in every suit of under. 
wear, on which the salesman who sold 
the suit would write his name and 
mail it back to the manufacturer. The 
man who sold the most underwear, 
and sent in the most slips, would have 
the greatest chance of winning when 
the prize-winning number was picked 
from a hat at the close of the contest, 

It sounded like a great idea until 
somebody thought to check it against 
the lottery laws. It would have been 
a clear violation. 


How long should a contest be? 
That depends somewhat on the con- 
test. You must allow sufficient time 
for the contestants to warm up and 
get going. But don’t make it too long. 
Three months from start to finish 
should be the absolute maximum, and 
if you can shorten it to two months, 
so much the better. Otherwise the 
salespeople will either not enter in 
the first place, or they'll lose interest. 


How do you promote a contest? 
If you publish a house magazine for 
salespeople or buyers, it will make an 
ideal channel for getting information 
about your contest to the people who 
will take part in it. If you don't, use 
bulletins directed to the salespeople. 
Your advertising in business papers 
will also prove effective. And above 
all, have your salesmen talk up the 
contest as they cover their territories. 


How should the prizes be 
awarded? The easiest and most fre- 
quent way to award prizes to sales- 


people is to mail out checks, but that 
doesn’t mean that it’s the best way. 
The winning of a prize in a contest 
offers an excellent opportunity for 
getting publicity in the local news- 
papers for the salesperson, the store, 
and the manufacturer. But you don't 
get publicity just by hoping for it. 

To get it, give your salesmen the 
prizes to be awarded to the retail 
salespeople in their territories. Give 
them also prepared publicity releases, 
in such form that they can give them 
to the local press after they have filled 
in a few blanks with the name of the 
salesperson, the name of the store, 
and other details. Then instruct them 
to arrange, before presenting a prize, 
to have a photographer from one of 
the papers present to photograph the 
proceedings. 

Put a salespeople’s contest on your 
post-war agenda. You'll find it an ex- 
cellent way to supplement and com- 
plete your training program. 
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Whats the quickest way 
to end the war ? 


Here’s a formula for speeding up victory: 


Quit all wishful thinking for the duration. 
Realize this is likely to be a long war. 


No matter how the tide of battle swings, 
figure that Germany will be tough to lick until 
she is licked. 


Consider that, by itself, the war with Japan 
is the largest and toughest war the world has 
ever known. 


Remember the old maxim: ‘‘Wars are won 
on the battlefield, but they are lost on the 
home front.” 


Don’t get tired of the war. But worry plenty 
about other people getting tired of it. 


Then remember that, to hold people stead- 
fast, to build resolution, one of the great forces 
in America is advertising. 


Decide that, come hell or high water, you 
are going to devote part of your advertising to 
the war effort until those lads in the front 
lines say the war is over. 


In summation, the quickest way to end the 
war is to stay with it, and in it, to our utmost 
capacity right up to the very minute the Axis 
powers surrender... and on our terms. 


Young & Rubicam, Inc., Advertising, NewYork, 
Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Hollywood, 
Montreal, Toronto, London. 
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Do You Want to Start Selling Him 
NOW, as 200 Other Manufacturers 
Are Doing? Here’s the Way: 


He man with his back to the camera is 
just about the busiest man in America. 
But he’s not too busy to look your way. 


In fact, he’s got to look at what you make and 
sell, in order to stay in business. 

But in these fast-moving times, you have to 
make him look, in order to get his attention 
and his business. 

He’s America’s hard-pressed, overworked res- 
taurant operator—much of his equipment 
wornout by the unprecedented demands of 
wartime travel. 

Very soon—as soon as Washington will let 
him—he must buy 1% billion dollars worth 
of goods, products and services—just to re- 
place his wornout equipment and for modern- 
ization. And in some cases, lifting of wartime 
restrictions enable him to ‘buy right now. 


But this man, no matter how much he needs 
what you ‘make, cannot buy it unless you tell 
him about it. 


You won’t reach him through your national 
advertising. He has little time to read. But he 
does read the business magazine in which he 
usually finds his profit-making information 
and ideas for present as well as postwar opera- 
\ion—Restaurant Management. 


dready, 200 other manufacturers are adver- 
tising to him, through Restaurant Manage- 
ment’s advertising pages. They are building 
valuable postwar franchises in the huge 
$1,250,000,000 restaurant market. Some of 


them are taking postwar orders now—and. 


their competition may be on the outside 
looking in. 


* * * 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT is an 
outstanding business publication. It is a 
member of the Associated Business 
Papers and its circulation, which hap- 
pens to be the largest in its field, is of 
course A.B.C, 


Ahrens Publications 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT e¢ HOTEL WORLD-REVIEW 
71 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, W. Y. 
333 WN. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, til. 


Representatives: Blanchard-Nichols Osborn, 
805 C & S National Bank Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. ; 
Blanchard-Nichols, 100 Bush St., San Fran- 
cisco 4, Calif.; Blanchard-Nichols, 448 South 
Hill St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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MFFT THE MAN WHOBUYS Survey Shows Sales Pay Trend 


Toward Salary Plus Incentives 


A new study published by McClure, Hadden & Ortman, Chicago 
management consultants, digs into the perennial problem of sales. 
men’s payment plans, finds thinking directed toward better job 


evaluation, more scientific quotas, effective sales expense control, 


cCLURE, Hadden & Ortman, 

Inc., management engineers, 
Chicago, have just issued a 
40-page booklet in colors 
summarizing a study made with the 
cooperation of more than 100 com- 
panies. It is titled ““What’s Ahead in 
Paying Salesmen?’’.The purpose of 
this report is to show the trends in the 
post-war compensation of salesmen by 
companies in all important fields. 

Among the companies queried, and 
amswering, were executives in the nine 
main manufacturing groups: hardware 
including home appliances and furn- 
ishings, food products, clothing and 
shoes, toiletries and drugs, sporting 
goods and equipment, transport equip- 
ment and supplies, building material 
and paints, machinery and office 
equipment, and farm equipment and 
supplies. 

It was found that there is a pro- 
nounced trend toward use of compen- 
sation plans combining a basic salary 
with performance incentive and there- 
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by providing a basis for close control 
over the salesmen’s activities as well as 
stimulating effective performance, 
Correspondingly, there is a decisive 
trend away from the flat salary basis 
providing control but no incentive, 
and a less decisive trend away from 
commission plans which are in most 
quarters considered as providing in- 
centive but not adequate control of 
selling efforts. 

There is a correspondingly wide 
acceptance by sales executives of the 
viewpoint that determination of the 
value of a salesman’s services should 
be based on an accurate evaluation of 
his job. There is, too, an increasing 
use of market analysis in determining 
sales policies, defining selling methods 
and establishing quotas; and a wider 
appreciation of the necessity for ex- 
tended use of market analysis if meth- 
ods of paying salesmen are to be im- 
proved, the report says. 

Under the heading, ‘Long-Range 
Trends in Methods for Compensating 
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“His aptitude test scored him as ‘either a nut or a genius’ — 
Either way the board of directors is stumped.” 
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‘Better than Cuc Koo clocks” 


At the turn of the century, the newspaper 


circulation manager was a high pressure 
salesman. He sold cuckoo clocks, dishes 
and encyclopedias that came, incidentally, 
with newspaper subscriptions. But when Sunday 
comics sections became common, the circulation 
manager found that they sold more Sunday papers 
than pressure or premiums, made Sunday 
circulations regional rather than local . . . Twenty 
years later, advertisers learned that the color comics 


sections sold other things besides Sunday papers! 


The Sunday comics section has been an 
established institution in American life for forty 
years. ..is read more regularly by more people 
than any other form of literature, sacred or profane 
classic or contemporary . . . is currently read by 
three out of four adults and virtually all children, 
at home, on Sunday, every Sunday! And the 


Sunday comics require no fixed reading time. 


Micrropourran Group has made the Sunday 
comics section a national medium... in a newspaper 
network of forty-three major newspapers, with 
more than fifteen million total circulation—covers 
half of the better buying families in the whole 
market, gives the national advertiser more 
concentrated coverage in more major markets than 
any other single medium. One order, one piece 
of copy and one bill. Learn more about the most 


magnificent advertising opportunity of our times! 


Call any office... 


The first national newspaper network... Metropolitan Group 


S\ Comics Section Advertising in: Baltimore Sun « Boston Globe « Chicago Tribune « Cleveland Plain Dealer « Detroit News 


_ Milwaukee Journal ¢ Minneapolis Tribune « St. Paul Pioneer Press * ALTERNATES: Boston Herald « Detroit Free Press 
. New York Herald Tribune « St. Louis Post-Dispatch « Washington Post « opTIONAL ADpITIONs: Atlanta Journal 
¥ Buffalo Courier-Express ¢ Cincinnati Enquirer e Columbus Dispatch + Dallas News « Houston Chronicle 
New Orleans Times-Picayune-States «Omaha World-Herald « Providence Journal « Rochester Democrat & Chronicle 
San Antonio Express « Springfield Union & Republican « Syracuse Post-Standard ¢ METRO PACIFIC: Fresno Bee 
Long Beach Press-Telegram «¢ Los Angeles Times ¢ Oakland Tribune e« Oregon Journal e« Sacramento Bee 
San Diego Union « San Francisco Chronicle « Seattle Times « Spokane Spokesman-Review *« Tacoma News Tribune 


220E, 42d St., NewYork 17-Tribune Tower, Chicago 11+ NewCenter Bldg., Detroit 2° 155 Montgomery St.,San Francisco 4 
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How to Make your POST-WAR CATALOGS More Effective 


Change will be the keynote of most post-war marketing 
programs. Introductory merchandise will be replaced with 
new and improved models. Hitherto unknown competition 
may force radical changes in promotional plans, etc., etc. 
e@ Under these conditions, Swing-O-Ring loose leaf bind- 
ing is a “must” if your catalogues, manuals, and presen- 
tations are to be effective selling tools. 
@ Swing-O-Ring, with its many rings, is available in four 
ring sizes, and in any length from 3” to 28%’; yet 
Swing-O-Ring costs but little more 
than wire and plastic bindings. 


IT’S SO EASY TO KEEP UP 
aes THE CHANGES WITH 


. Swing Ofong 


THE MODERN 7s LEAF a 


Just flip the catch and swing it open. Pages can be 
inserted anywhere without disturbing the other pages. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU‘VE 
BEEN WAITING FOR, 


By actual test a 23 ring Swing-O-Ring has 594% page 
gripping strength on an 11” x 8-1” page, than an 
ordinary three ring binder. Even a 5%” x 3” sales- 
man’s loose leaf pocket 
price book has 11 rings 1 Swing O-Ring 


Ow 


~~ 


a) 


a 


«| gripping the page. The MINA TES 
EL! 
pages in a Swing-O- ‘TORN- OUT PAGE 


Ring will actually wear \ NUISANCE , 
4) out before they tear out. FROM LOOSE lear 
a ” 


Swing- CKing INC 


Division of The Fred Goat Co., Inc. « Est. 1893 
314 DEAN STREET e BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 


LET US PLAN YOUR POST-WAR 
CATALOGS *MANUALS®« ETC. © wrire... 


Salesmen,”” the report continues thus, 

Past Plans, most of which were in 
effect prior to 1934: 

1. Flat salary plus expense plans 
were used by 42% of all companies, 

2. Commission plans, either straight 
or on drawing account basis, were 
used by 33% of all companies. 

3. Salary plus bonus plus expense 
plans were used by only 25% of all 
companies. 

Present Plans, most of which have 
been in effect since 1934: 

1. Fifty-six per cent of all com- 
panies now use salary plus bonus plus 
expense plans in attempts to secure the 
stability and control provided by the 
salary base and also the incentive to 
utmost individual effort provided by 
the bonus payment. 

2. Twenty-seven per cent of com- 
panies still use either the straight com- 
mission or drawing account against 
commission basis. 

3. Only 17% of companies now use 
the flat salary plus expense basis. 

4, Sixty-nine per cent of companies 
now establish individual _ territory 
quotas, but only 53% of the com- 
panies using bonus incentives tie them 
up directly with quotas, and there is 
still widespread dissatisfaction with 
quota-setting methods. 

5. Most companies fail to exercise 
adequate control over expenses and 
nearly half of them still simply allow 
salesmen’s expenses as incurred. 


The Future Plans 


Future Plans which will become 
effective during post-war years as fore- 
cast by trends in the experience and 
thinking revealed in this study: 

1. There will be a decided further 
increase in the number of companies 
paying a base salary to provide a stable 
income as well as an effective basis for 
complete control of the salesman’s 
personal efforts, plus a bonus based on 
profit and policy conformance factors 
as well as mere volume. 

2. The amount of the salesman’s 
total compensation will be determined 
on an accurate modern job evaluation 
basis; that is, by weighing the job to 
be done in each territory in terms of 
experience and qualifications required, 
and the difficulties encountered, against 
other jobs in the same and other com- 
panies on which recognized sales te- 
muneration is established. 

3. There will be a pronounced 1n- 
crease in the use of effective expense 
controls as shown by the fact that (4) 
16% of the companies now paying 
bonuses provide direct incentives fot 
expense economy; (b) an additional 
18% of all companies plan to prov ide 
such economy incentives post-wat, 
(c) an increasing number of leading 
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This, too, 1s one 


CarING for needy children—for twenty years this has 
been the American Legion’s most heart-warming job. 


Helping children like the small son of a certain 
ex-private—suffering with a lingering illness, 
desperately in need of more extensive medication 
than his father could afford—the prompt work of the 
Legion’s Child Welfare Division restored him 

to health and usefulness. 


Helping children who are undernourished, children 
who are poorly clothed—the Legion has expended 
$50,000,000 in this effort. Nearly 6,000,000 children 
of the veterans of our wars have thus been cared for. 


Working co-operatively with established welfare 
agencies both state and national, the American 
Legion not only extends a hand of help to the 

children of veterans, but also works for ; 


of our big jobs 


the betterment of the lot of all America’s children. 


It works particularly against those circumstances 
which propagate juvenile delinquency. It sponsors 

a vast program for the enlightenment and guidance 
of parents. Swiftly to the farthest call it sends 

its help, and to where established welfare agencies 
do not exist. Its homely philosophy is ‘‘A square deal 
for every child.” 


And certainly this is not a work without reward. 
Indeed, our recompense shall be great. 


Millions of children with their smiles brightened, their 
hearts lightened, their bodies strengthened, 

their Americanism stoutened into solid steel—these 
are our heirs. And to them some day we shall throw 
the torch. 


And they will hold it high. 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION maintains 15 year-round youth 
activities, sustains interest of all members through 
the pages of The American Legion Magazine re- 
porting, suggesting, inspiring, helping. 
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FOR CRYSTAL-CLEAR RADIO SETS 


[56] 


Post-war radio sales will revolve around a new talking point 


—*‘Crystal-Clear Radio Reception.” 

Your engineers know that Pan-El Control Crystals will guard 
the threshold of your signal against strays, just as crystals now 
hold exactly on frequency the wave of the broadcast station. 

They know, also, that it is no longer necessary to engineer 
without crystal control, because Pan-El] Control Crystals are 
available at prices that fit your competitive situations, and in 
quantities that assure regular supply—even with the most 
exacting specifications. 

If you want a post-war selling angle that will prove a “must,” 
let our staff work with you on crystal control applied to your 
entire line. We have worked out the most difficult war crystal 
needs, and we can promise to supply your needs in the fields 


of radio, f-m, or any other electronic device. 


PAN-ELectronic LABoratories, Inc. 


500 SPRING STREET, N. W. * ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


STANDARD AND SPECIAL 


companies are adopting accurate mod- 
ern methods of controlling travel ex- 
penses through specialized accounting. 

4. A much broader and more ip- 
tensive use will be made of market 
and sales analysis procedures by all 
companies in order to (a) determine 
the correct basic selling policies and 
methods; (b) establish more satisfac. 
tory volume quotas; (c) develop the 
much needed performance standards, 
both qualitative and quantitative 
against which each salesman’s oper- 
ations must be measured if truly ef- 
fective incentives are to be provided. 


Charts Play Their Part 


Some of the points brought out 
with charts and comments, are: 

Nine out of every 10 sales execu- 
tives believe violent fluctuations in 
yearly earnings are objectionable; for 
all firms 88% object, 12% do not. 

More than one-third of all com- 
panies using commission basis believe 
it unsatisfactory in the long run. 

Fifty-eight per cent of sales execu- 
tives believe that the value of a sales- 
man’s services should be determined 
by an accurate evaluation of his job; 
27% believe that he should get all 
he can earn (with qualifications); 
11% say “the minimum amount for 
which we can get the men we want.” 

Sixty-one per cent of the sales ex- 
ecutives believe the salesman’s salary 
should equal minimum requirements 
ments for his job. 

The question of setting a top limit 
to the amount of bonus payable re- 
sulted in a sharp split as follows: 

1. All the salesman can earn with- 
out limit except as determined by 
bonus volume extended by such an 
incentive percentage as the company 
believes allowable, 47%. 

2. Amount of bonus should be lim- 
ited to definite percent of salary 42%. 

3. Maximum limit placed on the 
amount of annual bonus payable, 3%. 

4. Quota to control bonus, 4%. 

5. By expense ratio and amount of 
help required from home office, 1%. 

6. Bonus rate to decrease gradually 
as annual volume increases, 1%. 

7. Other, 2%. 

Annual bonus payments are still 
favored over the shorter bonus periods 
according to findings listed here: 

Annual, 33%; monthly, 219%; 
quarterly, 16%; semi-annually, 12%; 
monthly and annually, 6%; quarterly 
and annually, 4%; as often as system 
permits, 2%; monthly, quarterly and 
annually, 1%; bimonthly, 1%. _ 

Two out of three executives believe 
bonus payments should be tied up 
directly with performance against the 
sales quota. 
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Philip Salisbury, 
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the B al RO 0 M of tomorrow 


McCall's Magazine asked its readers to entera rooms and bedrooms. There were more than 
contest and vote on homes of tomorrow—what 10,000 entries. Here are a few of the prefer- 
they want in their kitchens, dining rooms, living ences cast for the bedroom. 


floors | MUST HAVE AND WILL BUY | LIKE AND MAY GET— | HAVE NOW—DON'T NEED | DON'T LIKE 
; AS SOON AS POSSIBLE BUT NOT SURE —WON'T BUY AND WON'T BUY 


ROOM SIZE RUGS AMET SaaS ES yy SE (C0 

SCATTER RUGS ETS (AE Ter YS 

LINOLEUM 
walls 


PAINT 

PAPER 2 2 a ' ae ee ~~ ee: Ge 
windows 

SHADES ee ee oe ee eee | eee 

VENETIAN BLINDS SS 
furniture 


5 RNR 
MODERN 11? ET Ea | 


and back to the big double bed 


10,708 McCall's readers indicated their prefer-. Those who like: modern furniture voted 59.4% 
ence for beds as follows: for double beds, while the traditionalists, per- 


“haps remembering the hollows of their old double 
beds, were only 48% for them. 


IN BEDS 
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EDS 
‘ a 6% 
18 to 25 year old women 
A AT Small town wives — Farmers’ wives 
Salts Managemen °° pat Women Wane The" Sestoons  7@S% Wives whose husbands are in the armed forces 


2-15-45 


Interested in who wants double beds? You may 


be surprised. Top acclaim comes from: 
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Always 
Kemember the 


hte cheery, if belated, Yule scene sym- 
bolizes the women who make up the two 
halves of your market! 


There’s Sally Smith, devotee of screen 


and romance magazines. If she buys Dell 


tg Fn a. 
Modern Screen Modern Magazines, she’s 26. Her median 
—_* income is $2,710. She’s a young housewife 
‘ oe —working hard at learning her trade of 


homemaker. Sally's curious about prod- 
ucts. She wants to learn more about yours. 
She'll read your advertising—and act upon 
it—if you put it in her favorite magazines. 

And there’s Mrs. W. Q. Snapturtle, an 

: average buyer of service magazines. Her 
median income is $2,990. Her median age 


FORGOTTEN 50%” 


is... shh! That’s a service-magazine secret! 

But she’s old enough to have learned 
her trade of homemaker a long time ago. 
Now she’s complacent about products. 
She thinks she knows all about yours. 
Still it’s smart to advertise to her to hold 
her brand loyalty. 

But please avoid the error of believing 
your market begins and ends with service 
magazine buyers. Remember—and adver- 
tise to—the “‘Forgotten 50%” of many a 
manufacturer’s market, the Sally Smiths 
of the nation. Especially the 2,676,000 
Sally Smiths who buy Dell Modern Maga- 
zines every month! 


Dell Modern Magazines 


MODERN SCREEN » MODERN ROMANCES « SCREEN ROMANCES 
THE ONLY WOMEN'S GROUP WITH 2 MAGAZINES OF OVER 1,000,000 COPIES EACH! 
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1 BLACK SHEEP to 22 white 


The annual report of the Federal Trade Com- 


mission shows that for the 1944 fiscal year that 


body studied 298,790 ads in newspapers, mag- 


azines and farm and trade journals, and 677,719 


radio commercials, finding 41,293 “as containing 


representations that might be false or mislead- 


ing.” The ratio is | questionable ad out of every 


23, but the black sheep looms largest. 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


Source: Annual Report of Federal Trade Sala Managiminl 


Commission for year ended 6-30-44 2-15-45 


that SUNDAY MORNING jecting 


(CUMULATIVE PER CENT.) 


There’s a natural tendency for advertisers to use 
fre a up the publications they enjoy most, and to model 


radio programs in conformance with their own 
family breakfast 
habits and tastes. For example, the radio man 
who is a Stork-Clubbing, stay-out-all-Saturday- 
nighter will schedule a Sunday-morning-breakfast 


MEDIAN show around noon. 


8:45 a.m. 
But a survey of 6,705 representative New York 


families shows that by 8:30 on Sunday morning 
two-thirds of them are brushing their teeth, and 


‘ ae i a 2 by 9:00 o'clock two-thirds are having their coffee. 
6:30am. 7:30 8:30 9:00 9:30 10:00 10:30 11:00 12:00 noon 


This is a picture of Bagdad-on-the-Hudson on 


PICTOGRAPH BY . 
Source Crossley, Inc., Continuing Study Sunday morning. 
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The Hearst Papers 


stand for Americanism and 


Genuine Democracy 


Some un-American disturbers and malcontents, advocates of Communism 


or Fascism or some other form of foreign despotism, are agitating for 


the boycott of the Hearst papers, because of our militant Americanism. 


We thank them for the compliment to the patriot- 
ism of our publications, and want to aid them in 
their dull-minded endeavor to publicize our Ameri- 
can principles. 


We state here, with all the force and frank- 
ness possible, our unalterable policies, so that 
those who desire to agitate against our princi- 
ples and our publications may have ample 
material for their crusade. 


The Hearst papers are American papers 
published for the American people. 


They support the American system of govern- 
ment, the American Constitution, American institu- 
tions and American ideals. 


They labor to maintain the American standard 
of living. 


They are opposed to the various forms of tyranny 
which our American forefathers came to this coun- 
try to avoid. 


They are in favor of American independence, 
American rights and liberties, free speech, free 
assembly, freedom of thought and action, and free- 
dom of the press. 


They are advocates of rugged individualism, 
and of the industrial independence and enter- 
prise which have made our country the richest 
and greatest in the world. 


They are opposed to paternalism in government. 


They believe with Thomas Jefferson that the least 
governed country is the best governed country, pat- 
ticularly in view of recent political experiments, 
which have done nothing but prove that the most 
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governed country is the worst governed country. 


They are opposed to Communism, Fascism 
or any form of despotism. 


They are opposed to intolerance, as well as to 
fanaticism. 


They are opposed to race prejudice and to class 
conflict. 


They believe in opportunity for all and 
equality before the law. 


They believe in the capitalistic system, so-called, 
which is the only practical economic system of 
proven worth and with adequate reward for merit. 


They believe in compensation in proportion 
to service rendered, and in no limit to the ex- 
tent of the compensation if the extent of the 
service is equally great. 


They believe in the creation of wealth through 
industry and the distribution of wealth in wages. 


They believe that the attempt to distribute wealth 
through theft is not only disastrous morally but 
economically, and means the ruination of industry 
and the destruction of all possible prosperity. 


They are opposed to any form of politics 


and economics which endeavor to grade down 
the most prosperous to the level of the lowest; 
and they believe ardently in the American sys- 
tem of politics and economics which for a cen- 
tury and a half has successfully raised the lower 
strata to a nearer level with the upper. 


They believe in deportation of alien cranks and 
criminals, particularly those who came to this coun- 
try to find freedom of speech and remained to abuse 
it; who came to this country to gain the liberties 
which they are unable intelligently to understand 
and enjoy; who came to this country te find pros- 
perity and who are trying to create in this country 
the conditions which have brought adversity to other 
lands. 


They are opposed to government by any 
clique or class. 


They believe in genuine democracy, the rule of 
the majority. 


They believe that America should be for Ameri- 


cans and that Americans should be for America. 


Those who do not approve of these policies 
would better not take these papers, because 
these are the policies which will be adhered to 
as long as these papers are published. 


Publisher 


This Editorial was written by 
William Randolph Hearst APRIL 21, 1935 
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A comprehensive study 
“made by R. L. Polk & Com- 
pany among 30,000 car 
owners and 10,000 dealers 


shows interesting plans and 


Wr 


opinions. 


If new cars should be available in 1946, it seems 
probable that there would be a demand from as 
high as 60% of car owners. Since nowhere near 
enough cars could be made, a majority of the 
dealers want price control and rationing con- 


We 


a peek into the AUTOMOTIVE future 


tinued for at least a year. About half of the 
prospective purchasers plan to buy the same 
make of car, 40% are undecided, a tenth will 
NOT buy the same make. 


Owners say “Yes”, Dealers say “No”. 


Would a sizable price increase retard buying very 
much? Owners were asked whether they'd buy 
if the price is 25% to 30% above pre-war, while 
dealers were asked what the effect would be on 
their sales. The dealers are optimists. 


UZ, 


OWNERS SAY ~s 


lege Ld 


PG )33% coe 


*This % of dealers actually said “very little effect.'’ The others 
would cut the market about 25%. 


expect that a price increase 


Dealers want additional lines. 
The 10,000 dealers were asked, “Do you think 
you will be interested in taking on additional 
lines of merchandise after the war? If so, what 
lines?” 


ource: ‘Facts About Future Planning”, 
RL. Polk & Co 


no Ga no comment ) 


61.8% 


Z DEALERS SAY 


Interest in added lines runs in inverse 
ratio to the size of the town. Most favored lines 


for expansion are likely to be: 


APPLIANCES _—__ . 
TTR 
Amel ancs es 13.27 
reactors [i 13.07% 
iwovewcn7s i 12.97, 
mareniacs Ml 3.37% Tet 
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MALLORCA MCVAY 


Mallorca McVay is the “club-woman” type, 
The kind of a dish that is overly ripe. 
She knows all the answers, new things she abhors. 


She's rated as one of the town's biggest bores. 


There's nothing she needs for herself or her spouse 
(Since ‘20 they ve lived in the same stuccoed house). 
She has no desire to change or to roam; 


Mallorca’s contented right here close to home. 


ISABEL JONES 


Now young Mrs. Jones, the pert lady next door, 
Is anything else but a neighborhood hore. 
With housework and war work she’s busy all day. 


But always she's cheerful and sunny and Gay. 


She keeps herself looking so fresh and so keen 
Because on each page ol her pet magazine 
She constantly sees both in words and in pix 


That the girl with good grooming invariably clicks, 


S: HRLEY COOK’S beauty features—Judith Gardner's homemaking 
pages — Jill Warren's “Words of Music” — these are the kind of things that make 


the Hiliman Women's Group magazines click with the young, buying market. 
Readership studies show that these magazines have their largest audience among 
women between 15 and 50—while well over half of all “service” magazine circu- 


lation is concentrated among the “over 30's. 


The rich market (median annual family income — $2,805.40) reached by the Hill- 
man Women's Group is your greenest pasture for peak sales... for it's dominated 
hy young women who are forming their brand preferenc es today. Month after month 


Now’s the time for “meterizing a vital, youthful, editorial formula of fact, features and fiction unites these 


What you spend for advertising 1,400,000 young women into one accessible unit... for you. 


HILLMAN WOMEN’S GROUP 


REAL STORY MOVIELAND . REAL ROMANCES 
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growth patterns of two METROPOLITAN AREAS 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


From!900 to 1944 the population in the 
Washington metropolitan area has increased 
230 per cent. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


From 1940 to 1944 the number of 
occupied dwelling units in the ten Southern 
California counties increased 19.3 per cent. 
During the same period the balance of the 
state gained 7.2 per cent. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office please 
use a separate letterhead for each booklet 


requested, to facilitate handling. The 
address is SALES MANAGEMENT, Readers’ 
Service Bureau, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Pre-Determining Sales Results. Just as 
technological improvements have increased 
production efficiency, so new marketing 
methods will decrease the cost of distribu- 
tion. This book deals with methods of con- 
trolling the variable human elements in 
marketing. The successful formula involves 
an analysis of marketing factors to bring 
about ore effective advertising and selling. 
The use of these scientific techniques will 
help to pre-determine manufacturers’ sales 
results. Published by Mitchell-Faust Adver- 
tising Co., 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Graph-A-Matic Control for Sales Man- 
agement. This 96-page book presents a 
complete program of techniques and rou- 
tines effective for sales control and for the 
most efficient administration of the sales 
department in all its aspects. Based essen- 
tially on continuing studies of methods 
used in successful sales organizations, the 
material includes suggestions for post-war 
operations and covers the use of photo- 
graphic equipment in the sales department, 
fling and follow-up, order-processing and 
prospect control. There is a breakdown for 
sales managers of three major elements of 
control: master summary control of branch 
office operations, control of individual sales- 
men’s performance, and individual account 
control. Write to Systems Division, Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc., Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


The Spokane Market. Full-color illustra- 
tions, sharply-visualized statistics, and use- 
ful business maps of the market, highlight 
this study of the Spokane market, pub- 
lished by the Spokesman-Review and Spo- 
kane Daily Chronicle. The book outlines 
new industrial developments in that trading 
area—the Grand Coulee Dam, the $40,000,- 
000 Air Depot, the $871,000,000 invested 
in 48 war projects. It presents facts on 
sources of income from the market's three 
backlog industries—farms, sawmills, mines 
—and includes statistics on homes, popu- 
lation, retail sales, wholesale distribution, 
transportation facilities, etc., as well as a 
tabulation of combined circulation of morn- 
ing, evening and Sunday newspapers. 


From Trees to Printing Presses. This 
booklet, published by Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., covers the operation of paper mak- 
ing, irom the selection of the wood in the 
forest and its preparation at the mill for 
teadying into cellulose fibers, on down to 
the finished product—paper. Actual photo- 
Staphs of mill operation help to tell the 
story. A three-page glossary of terms is 
Particularly valuable. It includes explana- 
tions of alum, apron, ash, backside, bark- 
ing, beater, right down to virgin stock. 
wet machine, wire side, wood tber. Ad- 
dress Advertising & Merchandising Dept., 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., 8 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 3. 
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Robert A. Block, General Manager of The Stanley Depart- 
ment Store, one of Troy’s larger department stores, says: 
“1944 definitely proved the ever increasing potentialities of 
the Troy Market. The bulk of our business comes from the 
123,000 consumers in The Troy City Zone ..... the more 
than one-million lines of advertising space we have purchased 
in the past five and one-half years has proven to us that this 


big market is best sold through The Record Newspapers.” 


Yes ... Troy, N. Y., is a BIG market and you can tell 
your sales story to “everybody” through The Record News- 
papers, Troy’s only dailies. They give you complete coverage 


at ONE low cost of only 12c per line. 


Circulation: 40,628 
(A.B.C. Publisher’s 
Statement, 6 Months 
Ending Sept. 30, 1944.) 
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THE TROY RECORD - 


THE TIMES RECORD 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 


Sos Nor the power 
of the magazine which | | si 

has the largest it 

| yn circulation * 

— al of ANY magazine, al 
OS M Dor] — given it exclusively 4 
a, Cd AF Wr tx) by women, ‘ 
NTT BLESES | mr 


JOURNAL | |* 


THE MAGAZINE WOMEN BELIEVE IN the 


ee eee Ny. 
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Tonic For Daren’ Srores: 
Through a tie-up with Grand 
Rapids Store Equipment Co., 
Nyal has designed a series of 
new store fixtures which their 
own salesmen sell dealers at 
cost. Featured “beginner” unit 
is a vitamin merchandiser. The 
company hopes its effectiveness 
as a sales builder will encour- 
age retailers to add other units. 


Nyal Subsidizes Modernization 
For Retail Drug Outlets 


Offering a “Vitamin Merchandiser” as a starter, Nyal Division of 


Sterling Drug, Inc. hopes to demonstrate to dealers that moderni- 


zation pays, hopes to encourage them to take progressive steps in 


the direction of installing more up-to-date store equipment. 


BY D. G. 


DRUG store modernization 
program sponsored and pro- 
moted by the Nyal Co., De- 
troit, a division of Sterling 
Drug, Inc., is proving even more ef- 
fective than expected and is continu- 
ing to gather momentum, according 
to E. P. Matthiessen, Nyal president. 
The program was launched three 
years ago. In brief the plan is to sub- 
sidize Nyal dealers to modernize their 
stores by installing one or more new 
fixtures. In cooperation with the Grand 
Rapids Store Equipment Co., Nyal 
has designed certain drug store fix- 
lures, is paying its own salesmen to 
sell these fixtures to Nyal dealers at 
actual cost, and is offering the dealers 
4 quantity of free merchandise with 
their initial installations. In addition, 
4 Nyal trade-mark, which costs over 
$20 wholesale, is given free to each 
Nyal dealer who makes an installa- 
tion. This trade-mark is not a part of 
the fixture and the latter bears no 
Nyal advertising whatever. 
Featured unit of the modernization 
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program is a Vitamin Merchandiser 
which is a six-foot display fixture 
especially designed to display all of 
the vitamin products carried in the 
most modern drug stores (including 
competing brands, as well as Nyal’s 
own line). Made of fine cabinet 
woods and designed to harmonize with 
other modern drug store fixtures, this 
unit can be installed in the show case 
or counter line or may be used as an 
island case anywhere on the floor. 

After the Vitamin Merchandiser 
has been installed, druggists usually 
add counter and step displayer pieces, 
a center island open displayer, and a 
prescription department installation, 
which completes the modernization 
program. Of course the store may be 
modernized completely at one time, 
but the more common practice, Mr. 
Matthiessen points out, is to begin 
with the Vitamin Merchandiser and 
then add other units from time to 
time, as convenient. All of the units 
match. 

“In one sense, we might claim to 


have no selfish interest whatever in 
the promotion,’ Mr. Matthiessen says. 
“We charge nothing at all for the 
service. On the contrary, it costs us 
money. The fixtures do not bear any 
Nyal advertising. They are not re- 
stricted to the display of Nyal prod- 
ucts. We might say that we just want 
to see our dealers improve the appear- 
ance of their stores. 

“As a matter of fact, though, we 
do have a selfish motive. We know 
that the dealer who improves his store 
by installing one or more of these 
fixtures will sell more merchandise, 
and when he sells more merchandise, 
he buys more from us. This has been 
demonstrated too many times to be 
subject to question. 


Display Is Self-Supporting 


“We recommend that the dealer be- 
gin by installing the Vitamin Mer- 
chandiser because vitamins are the 
fastest-growing line in the drug store 
at present, and because the fixture is 
comparatively inexpensive. We know 
that the Vitamin Merchandiser will 
pay for itself within a short while. 
Everyone is a prospect for vitamins 
and the druggist who displays a com- 
plete line of vitamins in a conspicuous, 
attractive, and easy-to-inspect arrange- 
ment such as this is bound to inctease 
his sales. 

“So sure of this are we that we are 
willing to make a substantial invest- 
ment in the installation. We not only 
pay our salesmen an incentive for 
recommending and selling the units, 
but we also give the druggist a sub- 
stantial stock of merchandise to go 
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SEIBERLING 
RUBBER CO. 


OPENS NEW $450,000 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICE BUILDING 


Greater Akron’s importance 
in the rubber world hit a new 
high on January 7 -with the 
opening, at Barberton, of Sei- 
berling’s new $450,000 adminis- 
trative office building. It also 
marked the growth of Seiber- 
ling from the 364th company in 
the industry at the time of its 
organization to 7th today. 


The new expansion gives the 
Barberton rubber company a 
complete testing laboratory and 
engineering building, housing 
the latest devices for experi- 
menting with synthetic rubber. 
It is equipped with baby Ban- 
buries, mills and curing ovens. 
Here can be performed on a 
miniature scale all the opera- 
tions of tire manufacture. 


* 


The growth of Seiberling is 
another reason whv this rich 
war-time market will be a pros- 
perous peace-time market .. . 
one you cannot afford to over- 
look when planning your fu- 
ture sales programs. 


* 
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with it—and we don't even limit the 
stock to certain items. The dealer is 
free to select a stated quantity of Nyal 
vitamin products of his own choice. 
We also give him a handsome Nyal 
trade-mark which harmonizes with the 
Vitamin Merchandiser and with other 
modern drug store fixtures. 

“After a dealer has installed the 
Vitamin Merchandiser and proved to 
his own satisfaction that modernizing 
his store actually yields substantial 
dividends, he is then more likely to 
add other modern fixtures, including 
the specially designed prescription de- 
partment unit which we recommend. 
Many of our dealers have already 
completely modernized their stores in 
this way.” 

To publicize the product further, 
the Vitamin Merchandiser has the 
word “Vitamins” etched in white let- 
ters on black glass, with a fluorescent 
light behind it to attract attention. 
The fixture belongs to the dealer, of 
course, and if for any reason he should 
wish to use it for other purposes, he 
can easily remove the vitamin sign. 
As previously stated, the fixture does 
not bear any Nyal advertising and it 
is designed to display a complete line 
of vitamins, including competing 
brands. 

Nyal salesmen are paid a commis- 


OPEN SESAME 


sion of 3% for recommending and 
selling the fixtures, and this commis- 
sion is paid by Nyal—not by the fix. 
ture manufacturer. They are also te- 
minded that the more fixtures they 
sell, the more merchandise they may 
expect to sell in their territories. They 
carry literature —- of the fix- 
tures, photographs of actual installa- 
tions, and even a Grand Rapids Store 
—— catalog of fixtures recom- 
mended by Nyal. 


Customers Prefer Modernity 


In urging dealers to modernize their 
stores, Nyal salesmen stress the fact 
that people prefer, and have more 

.confidence in, modern drug stores; 
that when a customer enters a drug 
store and finds that it is old-fashioned. 
he is likely to suspect that the mer- 
chandise, too, is old and out of date. 
Common practice is for the salesmen 
to get a Vitamin Merchandiser and a 
prescription department installed in 
one store, then to use them as models 
by taking prospects to those stores to 
see the fixtures in actual use and to 
get a first-hand report from the drug- 
gists who have’ tried them. 

The modernization program is given 
generous space in almost every issue 
of Contact, the Nyal house magazine. 


IF YOU’VE BEEN LOOKING for an “open sesame”—a secret 
formula that will get your message to a busy executive’s 
desk—just relax and send an R. O. H. Hill Business 


Ambassador. 


For the skilled craftsmen at R. O. H. Hill, Inc. have that 
magic know-how touch that lifts letterheads, business 
cards, and announcements out of the ordinary . . . turns | 
them into “Ambassadors to American Business”. The 
service is complete from design to finished product, or | 
you can use any part that fits your needs. 


Next time you have an important message-in-type that de- 
serves special attention, remember R. O. H. Hill, Inc. We'll 
send prices, samples, what have you—at no obligation. 


r.onHILL we. 


Engravers and Thermographers 
270 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N. Y.—CAnal 6-6340 
Designers and Manufacturers of Important Business Ambassadors. 


Special Announcements—Letterheads—Business Cards—Certificates 
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first things first 


Sometimes the hard way is the easiest—if you 


go at it right. 


Here at Mutual we’re busy building a better 
network. For a solid decade, this has been a 
good network. To make it better—better for 
listeners, for artists, for stations, for clients— 
is a large order. And we plan to do it sound- 
ly, concentrating continuously on first things 


first in all our operations. 


Foundations come first in any structure, and 
we think the rockbottom foundation for a 
radio network is the minds and skills of its per- 
sonnel. Mutual is particularly well-grounded 
in this respect. Its directorate comprises suc- 
cessful broadcasters whose radio-business ex- 
perience covers the whole span of broadcast- 
ing’s quarter-century ...a lineup of practical 


know-how outstanding in all radio. 


This basis of first-hand experience has lately 
been strengthened from within by the organi- 


zation of a complete and able executive staff, 


headquartered in New York and buttressed 
at key points elsewhere. Into capable hands 
have been charged the various problems of 
general management as well as programming, 
station relations, sales and all other phases of 
efficient network operation. Mutual efforts 
toward improvement in each of these fields 
deliberately follow the fundamental, first- 
things-first pattern ... with the listener—the 
family on the receiving end of radio—foremost 


in our planning at all times. 


Shouting from the housetop has no place on 


the Mutual schedule, but as we build upon this 


‘sturdy foundation, we think our “hard-way” 


approach may prove the easiest route to a 


better network after all. We'll let you know. 


MUTUAL 


BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


of the 
Nation’s Leaders Using 
The BLUE Network! 


A Giant of the Cereal World, 
Kellogg serves the homes of 
America two and-a-half hours 
weekly of crisp entertainment 
over the BLUE. The fillip is 
the nation’s top daytime show, 
“Breakfast - at - Sardi’s,” which 
Kellogg carefully pre-tested on 
the big audience, low-cost Pa- 
cific BLUE Network to assure 
T. C. success. 


You can use KELLOGG'S 
“Pre-Test” FORMULA 
on the PACIFIC BLUE 
to Success, Too! 


As_ with the phenomenal 
“Sardi’s” Kellogg is pre-testing 
a new show “Tom Breneman's 
Highlights,” Friday nights on 
the Pacific Blue; already this 
daring daytime format shows 
promise of capturing a night- 
time Hooper as well. You will 
find good times open and many 
fresh, virile package-programs 
at the BLUE which can follow 
the Kellogg formula and lead 
you to success. See us now in... 


... another 


New York + Chicago + Hollywood 
San Francisco + Detroit + Pittsburgh 


PACIFIC BLUE NETWORK 
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Optimism has its place in the 
American scene, but it makes pretty 
silly copy when geared to predictions 
of war's end. Your reporter has been 
as guilty as the next fellow in this 
respect. Therefore, be it resolved: 
Leave all such neck-sticking-out to 
the brass hats here and abroad. Even 
if Russia gets to Berlin before this 
issue gets to you. 

“Hollywood motto: ‘Marry in haste 
and repeat at leisure’.”—Typo Graph- 
WC. 


I grinned to hear a radio announcer 
refer to an accordion as a “stomach 
Steinway.” 


It seems to Jack Lutz that the Gil- 
lette razor people are missing an ap- 
peal to the GI's, their families, 
sweethearts, and other smooth-face 
lovers (particularly lovers) by not 
using something like this: ‘With 
Gillette, the best shave yet.” The 
same contrib says “so long’ used to 
be an Americanism without political 
reference, but that now only the Re- 
publicans use it. 


WFIL’s Jack Steck, referring to a 
radio show which he emcees, admits 
that a tree grows in Brooklyn, but 
corn will grow anywhere. 


Add similes: “As superfluous as 
directions on a can-opener.” 


When the OPA voided those ra- 
tion-stamps at year’s end, I'll wager 
a lot of housekeepers wished they 
had traded their “Blue Points’ for 
“Chincoteagues.”” 


NIT—"“How. would you caption a 
picture of September Morn alcoholically 
oversubscribed ?”” 

WIT—"Something nude has _ been 
addled.” 


Awhile back, Martin Musket, for- 
ferly of WEEU, Reading, Pa., sent 
the following doggerel. He calls it: 


“The Day After Christmas” or 
“Hangover from a_ Sentimental 
Spree”: 


‘Twas the day after Christmas, 
And, all through the house, 
Not a creature was stirring. 
(Dad felt like a louse.) 

Ma, with her ice-pack, 

And Dad, with his Bromo, 
Felt very little 

Like sapiens homo. 

When, out on the lawn, 
There arose such a clatter, 
Dad winced and groaned: 
“What the hell is the matter?” 
We dashed to the window, 
Peered through a cranny, 

And there sat St. Nick 

On his jolly old fanny. 
Hitched to his sleigh 

Was our new Cadillac, 

With most of our silverware 
Stuffed in his pack. 

The horns of his reindeer 
Were decked in bright red. 

. . . Dad’s clamorous neckties, 
The slips from the bed, 
That Santa had “borrowed” 
To take along home, 

With various liquors 

To addle his dome. 

And Kris Kringle’s nose, 

It gleamed like a cherry; 
There wasn’t a doubt 

He was feeling quite merry. 
His bay-window bulged 

An additional foot, 

With beer he had pillaged. 
And, covered with soot, 

His darned, red pajamas 

And mangy old beard 

Were like something the cat 
Had drug in; they was weird! 
“We'll fix you mext Christmas,” 
We threatened. ‘You'll see. 
“We'll board-up the chimney . 
Hang you on the tree!” 


Title of the George Abbott comedy 
at the Biltmore Theater (“Snafu”) 
is the parlor-version, we trust. 

. 

No fewer than 76 rhymesters will 
suggest this slogan for the Red Cross 
blood-bank: “Bring ‘em back alive 

. in 1945.” 


Tessie O’Paque says she'd like to 
get Bob Hope, Fibber McGee, and 
the Marx Brothers together and serve 
them a buffoon supper. 

* 

Writes R. Lehr, sm. of Quing 
Compressor Co., Quincy, Ill.: “Pity 
of all pities . . . that, in the whole, 
great New York area, such a man 4s 
you can’t locate a single package of 
Camel cigarettes. Out here in the 
grass-roots, all we do is go up to out 
favorite cigarette-stand, say: “Pack of 
Camels, please,” and get results. 

SALES MANAGEMENT 
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“Having always been a great ad- 
mirer of picayunes, I am sending you, 
under separate cover, one whole pack- 
age of Camels with my compliments, 
and the Season’s Greetings.” 

* 

He wasn’t kidding, either. The cig- 
arettes came, wrapped within an inch 
of their lives. They could have made 
the trip to Murmansk in that sheath- 
ing. A postscript to. Mr. Lehr’s letter 
will strike a nostalgic note with those 
of us who came from the sticks to 
the big city: “It is sort of nice to live 
in the backwoods where we don’t let 
ourselves be stampeded by shortages 
and rumors of shortages. We just go 
ahead and live.”’ 


Most of life’s blessings, I’m con- 
vinced, are earned before they are 
conferred. They seem to be on a sort 
of lend-lease basis, revocable without 
notice. 


“Look to Libby’s for perfection’’ 
couldn’t have been inspired by ‘Look 
to Lockheed for leadership,” of 
course. 

o 


Old Gold’s ‘“‘Why be irritated?” 
series is a first cousin to Murad’s “Be 
nonchalant.’ Copywriters are working 
too much with carbon-paper these 
days. 


Most readable of the current foun- 
tain-pen ads is Venus; and it’s only 
in single columns in black-and-white. 
Of course, I don’t see how Venus 
could write, with no hands. 


. 
_ Man and boy, I’ve had it dinged 
into me that it’s against the law to 
reproduce the American flag in an 
advertisement, other than an adver- 
tisement designed to sell flags. Rock 
Island Lines showed the Stars-and- 
Stripes in Fortune for January. What 
is the law? I’m just asking . . . not 
criticizing. 

e 
_A cue to the pronunciation of the 
itm-name is given in the slogan: “Let 
Lewyt do it.” 


_ Every time I read that signature: 
American Fore Insurance,” I instinc- 
tively itch to change “‘fore” to “fire.” 
I still don’t know any meaning of 
fore” other than “front.” 
o 
_ Second call to dinner: ““Syllophane”’ 


instead of “Sylvania Cellophane.” 
* 


Hot dog: “Blaze.” 


T. Harry THOMPSON 
FEBRUARY 15, 1945 


Air Express Gains 


Days, Saves *4,150 


nn é 


A PLANT in California faces a shut-down for want of critical equipment made in 
New Jersey. Figuring a loss of $1,500 for every day his plant is idle, the president 
picks up a phone and orders the equipment sent Air Express, even though the 
shipment is sizeable. (When time means money, Air Express pays—always!) 
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WOULDN'T YOU pay more to save a whole lot 


coast delivery is made overnight — rather 
than in 3 or more days by other means. 
Air Express cost, by the way, includes 


more? That’s why thousands of manufac- 
turers use Air Express as a matter of routine. 
Heavy or light, large or small, if shipment 


special pick-up and delivery. 


fits in a plane, it can go Air Express. 


Specify Air Express — Low Cost for High Speed 


25 lbs., for instance, travels more than 500 miles for $4.38, more than 1,000 miles for 
$8.75, more than 2,000 miles for $17.50, at a speed of three miles a minute—with cost 
including special pick-up and delivery in all U.S. cities and principal towns. (Often 
same-day delivery between airport towns and cities.) Direct service to scores of foreign 
countries. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 off-airline points in the United States. 


GETS THERE FIRST 


WriteToday for“Quizzical Quizz’’,abook- 
let packed with facts that will help you 
m solve many a shipping problem. Railway 
Express Agency, Air Express Division, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask 
for it at any Airline or Express office. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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Ever since ancestor Adam got himself ribbed 
by Eve in Eden, this old world of ours has been a two-sexed affair. 
Admiral Corporation knows it . . . knows it must curry the favor 
of both male and female, man and woman, husband and wife. 
That’s why Admiral advertises in The American Magazine. It’s 
edited with dual sex appeal . . . edited to double-expose Admiral’s 


advertising to millions of women and millions of men...multimillions 


of aspirational Americans who buy The American Magazine on the 


newsstands, subscribe, or beg, borrow, or steal somebody else’s copy. and 
Of equal interest is the fact that these middle millions still make The Happy Medium to dh 
60. per cent of the nation’s purchases, after savings and taxes. America’s Middle Millions Val 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Yj" 


PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, COLLIER’S, AND WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION C 
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HERE’S one thing about a 
river. It can’t read signs. When 
it overflows in my state of 
Alabama the flood won't stop 
it the border of Tennessee just be- 
use there is a sign on the river bank 
which says, ‘Entering Tennessee.” 
The minute any region understands 
how really disastrous it is that a river 
can't be taught to read the rules and 
them, river control becomes a 
national rather than a state problem. 


Better Living Is One Result 


Not only the people in the river 
valley benefit from this modern lion 
taming act; the entire population of 
the country ought to be more pros- 
perous as a result. The tamed river has 
already performed that trick in the 
Tennessee River Valley. It’s worth go- 
ing far to see, for every American has 
a stake in it and nearly every Amer- 
ican lives in one of the seven regions 
in which river-taming is currently 
_ discussion. 

Size up TVA first in national terms. 
The number one national job today is 
war. Without a tamed Tennessee River 
delivering power, this country never 
would have produced aluminum, air- 
craft, phosphates or bombs at anything 
like the present rate. Chalk up that 
terrific benefit for all the people. 

_ From 1933, when TVA was organ- 
ized, till Pearl Harbor, look what hap- 
pened. Taming the Tennessee started 
during the deepest part of the Depres- 
sion and its expenditures for labor and 
materials helped us out of the valley 
of unemployment in every state. Near- 
ly every one of the country’s heavy 
and electrical industries was benefited. 
In the days of peace after the dams 
were built, the people of the Tennessee 


1S [Valley began to enjoy the fruits of 
their river-taming. Their standard of 
living rose; their dollar income moved 
l. Y, "P: 
Copyright 1945, The Institute of Business 
Economics, 
ENT 
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New Markets and New Purchasing 
Power: Products of River-Taming 


A United States Senator looks at TVA and finds in it a great nation- 
al asset which has produced economic and social benefits of incal- 
culable value. In this article he shows how closely river control is 
related to the development of new markets for goods and services. 


BY SENATOR LISTER HILL 
Alabama 


Down in my country green fields 
planted with profitable crops took the 
place of ‘‘shot-gun” cornfields where 
erosion from a wild river had created 
steep gullied wastelands. Rundown 
towns became barge terminals and 
headquarters for little plants and 
markets. Paint stores did a big busi- 
ness and houses looked newer and 
more modern, Copper lines appeared 
along back roads to carry electricity 
to those houses. New motor-driven 
water pumps were set up in farm 
yards; electrically powered feed grind- 
ers became part of the scene. 

“Rise in the standard of living” 
sounds so abstract, but the tamed river 
gave it meaning to every valley resident 
in the form of better houses, more 
food, good clothing, appliances, cars 
and hosts of new material things. The 
rest of the country felt those pur- 
chases. Millions of dollars, newly cre 
ated, moved into other regions to buy 
automobiles, farm machinery, clothing 
and commodities of every kind. In 
1941 valley residents bought more 
than 56,000 refrigerators, nearly 
20,000 ranges, and 8,000 water heat- 
ers. The East had more jobs and more 
profits because of the taming of the 
river; the Middle West gained be- 
cause we ate more and got a variety of 
foods from their bountiful larder, and 
the rest of the country got jobs and 
profits too. 


Financial Gains Extensive 


Selective Service reported that near- 
ly one million men were rejected for 
Military Service in this war because 
they could neither read nor write. A 
total of nearly 3 million men had other 
defects, mostly physical. Much too 
high a percentage came from the 
South. The tamed river has begun to 
file away this shackle of sickness and 
illiteracy which holds back vigorous 
advance. Library service, parks, com- 
munity hospitals, health units, are 
weapons in the fight against ignoramce 


and disease, and our supply of these 
essentials has doubled in the last 11 
years. 

But it would be easier to calculate 
some of the financial benefits. TVA 
pays our states no taxes, but it does 
pay each state an income percentage 
which is larger in dollars than taxes. 
The thing we didn’t see was the vast 
amount of new taxable property which 
all the activity around the river would 
a. More valuable farms, new 

siness and so on, to the point that 
the total tax revenue received is now 
much greater than at the outset-—and 
it is still the beginning. Finally, it has 
cost 700 million dollars of the Gov- 


Congressman since 1923, and early 
champion of TVA, Senator Hill 
speaks from first-hand experience. 


ernment’s money to develop the river, 
and at the present rate of income it 
looks as if the Government will have 
its money back in 30 years. 

Since the wild Tennessee posed 
every problem of a river on a rampage, 
all this will help people to decide 
whether they want to use our method 
to tame the river at their own door. 
More than that, it can help everyone 
in the country decide whether river- 
taming, wherever it takes place, will 
mean more business, more jobs, better 
health for the entire Nation. Decisions 
certainly can be made on a practical 
basis, now that we have had the TVA 
experience. 

Without water our lands would be- 
come desert and with too much of a 
good thing they would be flooded. 
Flood control does the job of storing 
water when there is too much rain or 
too much run-off from the thawing 
hills. A system of dams does the job 
of storing the water in man-made 
lakes. Since our valley has ample rain- 
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‘Detroit + Grand Rapids - Flint *¢ Saginaw - Bay City 


DEFINITELY! 


There’s opportunity in Outdoor Advertising. It 
reaches prospects repeatedly ... and at just the 
right time. 


impressive in color and size, posters and painted 
displays give you unchallenged position and perfect 
package sales register . . . meeting your prospects 
while on the way to buy . . . inspiring impulse pur- 
chases ... clinching timely buying decisions. 


With the people who go places, do things, and 
spend money in Michigan’s major markets, Outdoor 
Advertising’s quick decisive impressions really get 
response. 


WALKER & Co. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


fall, TVA doesn’t have to use the 
stored water for irrigation as do the 
people of other valleys in drier qj. 
mates. We send the water down in an 
equalized flow, letting it through the 


‘dams gently. Since every dam creates 


a waterfall, the tamed river provides 
a new resource-power for electricity 
as it drops down. Incidental as the 
electric power factor is, since the river 
couldn’t be controlled without dams, 
it has at once been the best advertised 
of TVA’s achievements as it has been 
the bonanza. For it is almost impossi- 
ble, in our times, to have too much 
electricity and our 100 billion k.w.h, 
is the extra plus. Everyone looks at 
the power factor first, but in our valley 
development we look at other things 
with just as much interest. 


States’ Rights Intact 


Only this spring we had a good 
demonstration of how well the dams 
do their stuff. Last February the Ten- 
nessee, notorious in its wild pre-TVA 
days for rip-roaring, devastating floods, 
had its heaviest rainfall in 54 years, 
There followed an extra heavy spring 
rainfall, but the tamed Tennessee, with 
29 dams controlling its water, tran- 
quilly went on its way with everybody 
along the banks going about his job of 
providing food, machines and guns. 

Over on the “Big Muddy,” the 
Missouri River, they were having their 
ucual anxious time. The ordinarily 
sluggish yellow river was on a rampage 
and came down as a wild and irresist- 
ible wall of water. It chewed up 
levees, ruined a million acres of farm- 
land and rang up a 63-million-dollar 
bill for property damage. Over a 
period of years that kind of loss would 
have paid for a whole system of dams. 
More than that, along the 2,470 miles 
of the Missouri River there are plenty 
of uses for water. Much of the valley 
in the highlands is arid and would 
welcome the chance to save the flood 
water which otherwise barges down, 
ravaging the valley and swelling the 
Mississippi. With that water con- 
trolled and stored, drought years 
would no longer be a nightmare, for 
people could draw on their reserves. 

The people who live in the half- 
million square mile watershed of the 
Missouri River Valley know that they 
must do something. They look at us 
in the TVA area and wonder what out 
method is and whether it will work 
for them. They worry lest the creation 
of a new Federal authority to do a job 
as big as that required to tame the 
Missouri wouldn’t make a super state, 
destroying state’s rights. They needn't 
worty if they follow our pattern, for 
the governor of each of the seven states 
of the TVA valley will tell all that 
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Aaron Bohrod, hands on hips, takes a minute or two off 
from digging a slit trench in the jungle. 


Bohrod, winner of many awards— including a $1000 
Metropolitan Museum purchase prize—is one of 25 famous 
easel painters commissioned by LIFE to record on canvas 
World War II. He is perhaps best known for his moody 
street scenes of Chicago where he was born 38 years ago. 


In the Solomons campaign he caught on canvas the 
fierce jungle fighting during the invasion of Rendova; 
then went to England to record scenes in bomb-scarred 
London. Six days after D-Day, he landed on what armed 
forces’ code called “Omaha Beach,” the bloodiest on the 
Normandy beachhead. He spent a day and night exploring 
the shell-pocked countryside, sketching, and experiencing 
half-hourly enemy plane raids. Having completed his Nor- 


Z + > a \uf 

Artist Bohrod was in one of the first boatloads to land on Rendova 
during the New Georgia invasion. Like every other soldier, he had to 
dig his own foxhole and fight for cover. The wetness and tenseness 
of this painting, titled “Taking Cover,” sre things the artist felt. 


gn 4 ra. 


FEBRUARY 15, 1945 


His studio is a slit trench 


mandy paintings in the U.S., Bohrod is now in Germany. 

LIFE artists have completed more than 700 canvases 
since Pearl Harbor. After the war, the entire collection will 
be donated to the U.S. Government. 


Such graphic, on-the-spot reporting by LIFE’s distin- 
guished artist-correspondents supplements LIFE’s photo- 
and-text coverage of important and interesting events all 
over the world. This realistic and revealing technique will 
be equally effective in peacetime as another means of 
portraying what’s going on. 

Making good art available to millions is one of the 
reasons for LIFE’s great popularity 
. .. one reason why no other maga- 
zine in America’s history ever had so 
many readers every week. 


Be. ey (wn 
Down a lane just half a mile from the Normandy beachhead, Bohrod 


found this farm house. A shell had knocked a hole in the stone fence. 
G.I.’s use their French-phrase booklet to talk with the farm wife. 
Germans were still sniping in this area when Bohrod went through. 
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Ist CLUE 


This plant is located in a city of 
300,000 (331,570 city zone) popula- 
tion, situated on the banks of the 
Mississippi River. 


2nd: CLUE 


This city has 12,334 retail outlets with 
annual retail sales of 230 million 
dollars, and represents one-half of 
the Nation's 9th Largest Market. 


3rd CLUE 


This city is served by 9 railroads and 
2 airlines and is the capital city of a 
great Midwestern State. 


Yes, you have guessed it— 
SAINT PAUL is the name and it represents 


HALF ...::. 9#h LARGEST MARKET 


RIDDER-JOHNS, INC.. NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST PAUL 


& Brown & Bigelow Co. 
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the rights of the states have not been 
tampered with, but that, on the con- 
trary, each state is stronger now than 
it was before the TVA came. What 
goes for the states will go for the 
county and city and smallest hamlet. 

The necessity for an over-all agency 
is dictated by the facts of life—‘One 
river-—one problem.” That controls 
the size of the operation. Who will 
operate is the only open question, once 
the size is determined. Obviously, the 
financial problem involved demands 
Federal assistance, since no state or 
combination of states in one river 
valley would be able to do the 
financing. 


Good-Will Is Important 


There have been for many years, as 
there are right now, dozens of Federal 
agencies in existence, each concerned 
with a facet of river control and the 
development and conservation of land 
and resources. These many agencies do 
not have to work together. In fact they 
can, if they see fit, work at cross pur 
poses. Even when they work well to- 
gether, the taming of a single river is 
for them only one problem out of 
many—it is not their all-consuming 
passion. Taming a river has got to be 
a concentrated job done by an or- 
ganization responsible only for accom- 
plishing that. To me, all these are 
good reasons which dictate the setting 
up of a single Authority to do the job, 
as was done in the Tennessee Valley. 

American business men have for 
many years operated like this: A com- 
pany has its headquarters in Hartford, 
Conn. It locates a branch plant in 
Denver. The company policy and its 
financial program are handled out of 
Hartford where the purse strings are 
held and where questions of policy 
are decided by the board of directors. 
If the Denver plant is successfully 
operated, the board of directors con- 
tinues the manager from year to year. 
If they don’t like him, out he goes. 
But while he is on the job he doesn't 
tell his customers to take a train to 
Hartford with their complaints. He 
deals with them on the ‘ 

The Tennesse Authority operates in 
just that same way. Congress sets the 
policy. The executive department in 
Washington watches the purse strings. 
Year by year the Congress can change 


| the policy and the management, but in 


the intervening time the heads of the 
Authority must win the good-will of 
the people in the valley, handling the 
complaints and doing a successful job 
of operation. The business man knows, 
right in his own bailiwick, who can 

ive him a decision, and the farmer 

nows whom to “shoot” if he is dis- 
satisfied. When dozens of agencies are 
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operating, the farmer is lucky if he 
knows who is representing the agency, 
much less who is responsible for the 
thing he doesn’t like. For an American 
seeking a way of decentralizing bu- 
reaucracy, the Authority offers a way. 

But the real secret of success lies in 
satisfying the actual needs of people 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority 
shows how well that can be done. Con- 
gress directed that fertilizer produced 
by the TVA be made available to the 
farmers of the whole Nation, not just 
to those of the Tennessee Valley. The 
TVA went right to the county agents 


in 29 states and enlisted 40,000 farm- 
ers in a unique voluntary test demon- 
stration. On these farms, all privately 
owned, the new fertilizing materials 
have been getting real trials by the 
farmer himself in his everyday farming 
operation—not on test plots or experi- 
mental acres. What they did points the 
way to increasing farm incomes. 
Take the development of minerals. 
TVA started out to find out what 
minerals were hidden in the valley's 
soil and rock, with an eye on process- 
ing local ores in the valley by local 
industry. The minerals—and there are 


FERTILE SOIL 
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Today American men and women in 
the armed forces are buying American 
products in Army Exchanges and Navy 
Ship’s Stores throughout the world. 
These young people, civilians of tomor- 
row, are now forming brand prefer- 
ences that will influence their family 
purchases for years to come. 

To get your share of this tremendous 
and important market your products 
must be on the shelves of PX’s and 
Ship’s Stores. These outlets at Army 
and Navy installations here and 
ebroad, are the only convenient 


.-- A Youthful Market 


ARMY @« NAVY e 


HARLEY L. WARD, Inc. 
360 NH. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


WALTER W. MEEKS 
101 Marietta 
ATLANTA 3, GA. 


Garfield Building 


MARINES e 


LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. 


sources of supply for the things needed 
by men and women now serving their 
country. 

Thus, the thousands of “PX” stores 
make up the greatest sampling mar- 
ket ever offered an American manu- 
facturer. “PX” magazine, read every 
month by the buyers for these stores, 
provides fertile soil for your “seed 
money” as well as a rich field for im- 
mediate sales. 

Write, wire or ‘phone today, for 
further information. Call our New York 
office or nearest representative. 


With a Great Future 


POST EXCHANGE 


COAST GUARD 


Office—292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.— 
SIMPSON REILLY, Ltd. SIMPSON-REILLY, Ltd. FRED WRIGHT CO. 


DUNCAN MACPHERSON 
700 So. Washington Sq. 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Russ Building 915 Olive Street 


ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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about 50—are not well known. TVA 
unearthed their location and estimated 
the size of the deposits and went on 
to research the possibilities of use in 
industry. TVA worked with industry 
and with state agencies to tell the 
world about these minerals and their 
uses. Private business benefited as new 
industrial opportunities were opened 
up, with the pleasing result that every 
month shows an increase in the value 
of production and manufacturing. 
TVA is successful because it head. 
quarters where the people are, it works 
with the people, it doesn’t look out 
of the window when they come. The 
people are neighbors and TVA is 
their servant, whether they are farm- 
ers, business men, industrialists, mer- 
chants, professional men or workers. 


Rivers Control Prosperity 


In the Missouri Valley, so much 
bigger than ours, there will be new 
problems, but however many they are, 
they grow out of the single river. The 
handling of problems on the spot by 
one Authority will be the most efficient 
way to proceed. Success will make the 
people of the Missouri Valley richer, 
and as their wealth increases so will 
the well-being of business men, farm- 
ers, and workers everywhere. 

And what is true for the Missouri 
Valley is applicable also in the valleys 
of the Atlantic Seaboard; in the Great 
Lakes and Ohio Valley; in the Arkan- 
sas Basin; in the Colorado Basin, and 
in the Columbia River Basin. Much 
already has been done in some of these 
valleys, not much in others. In the 
Columbia River Basin it has been done 
by diverse agencies. I think they have 
done a good job—but something is 
lacking, perhaps well defined in 4 
recent editorial of The New York 
Times, which said: 

“Confirmation of what can be done is 

presented by the TVA which has such 

broad powers that it can carry out a flood 
control program, aid navigation, distrib- 
ute power to factories and households, 
develop parks for recreation, conserve 
soil, reclaim land and engage in about 
any other activity that does not properly 
belong to private enterprise. In_ the 

Columbia Valley, by contrast, half 4 

dozen separate agencies and bureaus are 

trying to perform a similar task. Some, 
like the Bonneville Administration and 
the Reclamation Service, are part of the 

Department of the Interior; some fall 

in the jurisdiction of the Departments 

of War and Agriculture; others are state 
dies. . . . For all these reasons the 

Bonneville Administration should have 

the corporate form of administration 

which has been so successful in the Tet 
nessee Valley, so that it may change it 
policies to meet new social needs.” _ 

That’s the way I see it too. For this 
is a land of rivers and we shall prospet 
or do badly as we utilize them. 
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“HOBBY 


THERAPY 


—_— THERAPY” is probably the best description one 


can give to the fine work being done by Mrs. A. 
Sherman Hitchcock on her weekly WTIC broadcast, 
“How To Enter Contests And Win.” Beginning nearly 
five years ago, the program was designed and has been 
very successful in helping WTIC listeners win prizes in 
national contests. The war, and particularly the great 
increase in the number of hospitalized veterans, gave 
enterprising Mrs. Hitchcock another idea. She is now en- 
couraging her listeners to interest convalescing service 
men in contesting as a hobby for creating mental stimu- 
lation and serenity of mind. From all reports, the plan 
has met with heartening success, and has inspired some 
very generous praise from physicians. 

These war veterans are now discovering what thou- 
sands of Southern New Englanders already know—Mrs. 
Hitchcock’s “Contest Club Of The Air” gets them in on 
the “‘pay-off.”’ Prizes awarded to her followers range from 
$25 War Bonds to a mink coat, airplane, and a check for 
$10,000. Results like that make contest activities profit- 
able as well as pleasurable. 

WTIC’s role in this worth-while undertaking is, per- 
haps, an unusual one for a radio station to assume, but 
we believe that our continuing interest in the health, 
happiness, and well-being of our community of listeners 
is more than reciprocated by their loyalty to us—and to 
you who use our facilities. 


Photograph Courtesy Merck & Co., Inc. 
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Washington Bulletin Board 


How About Black Markets? 


Is Washington taking steps to 
avoid the expansion of black 
markets? 

While there is official silence on the 
matter, real concern is expressed off 
the record by Washington officials re- 
garding the growth of black markets. 

These are expected to expand 
rapidly durin Grain year, to the 
extent that they may seriously affect 
normal merchandising. 


An indication of what might be 
ahead, they say, was shown during 
the Christmas buying season, when 
prices sky-rocketed despite “ceilings.” 

Every element is present to en- 
courage black markets . . . increasing 


shortages in certain oe with no 
immediate prospect of civilian output 
to restore inventories . . . ample spend- 
ing money in the pockets of those who 
have had to pinch in other years... 
much talk but little actual control over 
retail sales . . . and a growing dis- 
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are available on this Com- 
post Result-Producing Mar- 
et. Write Today for “PLUS 
SERVICES” — what the 
Union-Leader does for na- 
tional advertisers to help 
sell their campaigns. 


In newspapers, as in individuals, Greatness is 
not measurable by size — but rather the total 
sum of standards and qualities by which others 
decide or acclaim it great. The Manchester. 
Union-Leader achieves its title first because 
NAGS it renders its readers a service — a service on 
; which they depend day in and day out — but 
rendered in a manner which appeals to this 
State’s- standards, to their homely qualities. 
They want metropolitan features with useful, 
local-like features — authoritative columnists 
with favorite editorial writers, world wide 
news services with up to the -minute local 
news. Of interest to advertisers? Yes. These 
are your buyers — this is your paper. 


NO OTHER PAPER GIVES NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE PEOPLE THE NEWS and AR- 
TICLES they want. 
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regard for Washington's ineffectual 
efforts. 

If black markets are not to get out 
of hand, Washington spokesmen say, 
it is going to be necessary for Con. 
gress to investigate the matter and 
either provide covering laws, which 
the Department of Justice can enforce, 
or implement present OPA, WPB, and 
other government agency rulings with 
disciplinary measures. 

Even so, remembering the days of 
prohibition, it is feared that the com- 
ing year will find black markets in 
almost every commodity flourishing 

. something for marketing men to 
keep in mind. 


How Bad Is Bad? 


Is the food situation as bad aa it 
has been painted? 

Letters are flowing into Congress 
about the food situation and rationing. 

Authority for rationing and other 
controls must be renewed within the 
next few months, and at this time it 
appears certain that there will be even 
more fireworks than in previous years. 

The recent withdrawal by OPA of 
ration coupons previously valid with- 
out warning . . . the statements by 
OPA that there are reduced supplies 
of meat, poultry, butter, evaporated 
milk, potatoes, fresh vegetables and 
canned goods . . . almost directly con- 
tradicting statements by WFA on all 
except a couple of these items . . . add 
up to a Congressional survey of the 
situation, with politics assuming a 
leading role. 

The only thing that Washington 
officials will say about the future of 
rationing is that it will undergo a 
change . . . how, no one will venture 
an opinion. 


Pricing for Post-War 


Has OPA made any definite an- 
nouncement of pricing for post-war 
products? 

There is some question in Wash- 
ington as to how long after the wat 
ends there will be pricing controls 
from Washington. This is a matter 
which will be considered in a month 
or two as OPA seeks continuance of 
its powers. 

Right now, while OPA has many 
executives working on the problem, tt 
has made no final decision on how 
the pricing of civilian products after 
war will be gauged or at least has not 
announced one . . . providing such 
control continues generally. 

After getting off to several false 
starts and meeting criticism from bust 
ness, OPA has not lately been divulg: 
ing its considerations. 
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innesota Poll 


BULLETIN NO. @ 


How Many Postwar Radios 
Will Minnesota Buy ? 


MINNESOTA POLL* discovers 286,650 Minnesota families want new radios after the war. 


WHAT KIND DO YOU WANT? 


83,000 families want a “‘radio with television.’ 
69,000 families want a radio-phonograph. 
57,000 families want a new floor model radio. 
43,000 families want a new table model radio. 
37,000 families want a new car radio. 

14,000 families want a new portable radio. 
11,000 families want an F.M. radio. 


(Some families want more than one radio). 


TODAY 94% OF MINNESOTA'S 735,000 FAMILIES 


OWN A RADIO. 


HOW MUCH WOULD YOU 
PAY FOR IT? 


City Town Farm 
Less than $50 16% 27% 25% 
$50 to $100 45% 40% 49% 
$101 to $200 27% 25% 222% 
More than $200 12% 8% 4% 


(Cities: more than 2,500 population. Towns: 


2,500 or less.) 
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Brings more results for ad- 
vertisers than any other elec- 
trical publication . . . average 
inquiries direct to publisher 
for forwarding to advertisers 
are averaging over 7,500 per 
issue for the past several 
months ... many more went 
directly to the advertisers. 


4 GD 5866 
=q=- 
war — 


5 cunN 
!SLECTRICAL SQUIPMENT 
Published by 
SUTTON PUBLISHING CO. 
60 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 


However, it is understood that the 
authorities intend to take into account 
increased costs since peacetime, and 
then allow the established pre-war 
markup . . . or average percentage of 
pre-war profit on net sales. 

Since this is very much what would 
happen without price controls, such a 
program would undoubtedly be satis- 
factory to business. 

Under OPA ceiling prices, based on 
such a formula, some concerns would 
make a higher net because of their 
better facilities, equipment, manpower 
and trade contacts. 

Under free enterprise, this would 
be governed by competition. Thus it 
would seem that if such a plan goes 
through, the only real function of 
OPA would be a policing one in favor 
of the smaller business. 


Loans to Service Men 


Are there any estimates available 
as to the use which service men 
will make of the loans available to 
them under the G.I. Bill of Rights 
and what effect this may have in 
the sales field? 

One enlisted man out of every 
eight plans to operate a business or 
farm of his own, according to a survey 


_/ Wichita KFH \ 


A government contract for 
700 additional B-29 Super- 
fortresses is good news for 
Wichita . . . bad news for 
Japan! Boeing Photo 


Good for Wichita — 


Five hundred million dollars worth of ad- 
ditional Jap-blasting B-29’s will be made 
in Wichita’s Boeing plant under the gov- 
ernment’s new contract . . . with pro- 
longed and profitable employment for 
thousands of men and women. 

Wichita has proved itself to have the 


Bad for the Japs! 


know-how, the machinery and the skilled 
manpower to meet not only the demands 
of this mammoth new production goal, but 
also the requirements of postwar expan- 
sion in its strategic position, as the avia- 
tion center of America — the aerial 
crossroads of the world! 


Wichita is a Hooperated city——Get the Facts from Petry 


Strengthen your sales gains 
with that selling station in 
Kansas’ strongest market — 


CBS @ 
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KFH 


WICHITA 


5000 WATTS DAY & NIGHT @ CALL A PETRY OFFICE 


among troops in the U. S. and over. 
seas theaters conducted by the In. 
formation and Education Division, 
Army Service Forces. 

Retailing and service enterprises 
account for six out of ten of the types 
of business enterprises of those who 
have definite plans for businesses of 
their own. The complete list by groups 
includes: manufacturing and whole. 
saling, 9%; construction or contract. 
ing, 6%; retailing, food, 10%; te. 
tailing, automotive, including repair 
services, 13%; retailing, all other, in. 
cluding eating places, 22%; setvice 
establishments, 13%; transportation, 
communication, utilities, 7%; all other 
types, 6%; undecided, or no definite 
answer, 14%. 

This survey took cognizance of the 
fact that many of the soldiers ques- 
tioned were still not familiar with de. 
tails of the G.I. Bill and its provisions 
for Government guarantee of 50% of 
amounts up to $4,000 borrowed for 
farms and businesses. 


FTC Rules for Industry 
What does the Federal Trade 


Commission cover in its “Trade 
Practice Rules” when they are set 
up for any specific industry or sec- 
tion of an industry? 

The Commission answers _ this 
question formally by saying that when 
such rules are promulgated they are 
“designed to foster and promote the 
maintenance of fair competitive condi- 
tions in the interest of the industry 
and the public.” FTC adds that they 
are drawn up so as not to “permit of 
the use of any practice which — 
presses competition, restrains trade, 
fixes or controls price through com- 
bination or agreement, or which other- 
wise injures, destroys, or prevents 
competition.” 

Among items usually covered undet 
FTC’s trade practice conference pfo 


“MEET YOUR CONTRACTOR- 
BUILDER CUSTOMER”— 


the sensational descriptive booklet of 
the Building Market, Contains informa- 
tion impartially presented that's easily 
understood about the building that all 
the talking is about. 


Send for a copy of this booklet, just 
off the press, or ask your advertising 
agency about it. 


EEE. 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 East Van Buren Chicago § 
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PAGE 27 is a highlight from the February issue series, it says proud things that should spur 
ofone of the most influential magazines in America. Americans on today. 

It is part of a series appearing each month. Last We reprint it all here, so you will see it. Other- 
month, Fannie Hurst pictured her America for the wise, you might not . . . because it is an example 
almost two million women who buy this magazine of the bigness that features a most surprising and 
regularly at newsstands. In March, Maurice Mae- famous magazine, one you probably do not read 
terlinck is going to tell what his America means. regularly .... 

Read Mrs. Roosevelt’s message. Like the whole The magazine is TRUE CONFESSIONS, 
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Designing, engineering, construction, have 
made Norge refrigerators, ranges, washers, 
and home heaters a part of the home-planning 
tradition and have placed them on the lists of 
post-war homemakers as well as those of re- 
tailers of value-established home appliances. 
The Army-Navy “E” hangs over the Norge 
Division of Borg-Warner Corporation now, and 
war assignments claim output precedence, yet 
its appliance planning continues. In support of 
this planning The Christian Science Monitor is 
proud of its service as a medium for the Norge 
advertising message. Of that support, Howard 
E. Blood, President of the Norge Division, writes: 


“We consider the use of your paper an important 
link in any specific promotion program, and a defi- 
nite necessity in the matter of a long-haul public 
relations job. 


“We are using the Monitor now (when we have vir- 
tually nothing to sell) because we are ever conscious of 
the loyalty of your readers and because we believe that 
when new products are available these same readers 
will surely be among the first to buy them.” 


F AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY 
NEWSPAPER 
Published by 
The Christian Science Publishing Society 
One. Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


NewYork Chicago Detroit Miami 
Kansas City San Francisco Los Angeles 
Seattle London Geneva Sydney 


cedures are: advertising; misrepre. 
sentation as to warranties, guarantees, 
etc.; misrepresentation of earnings of 
salesmen; defamation of competitors. 
imitation or simulation of trade-marks 
trade names, etc.; discrimination 


means of rebates, discounts, credits 
etc.; promotional allowances, and in 
similar factors in the field of selling 
‘ th 
Index to Advertisers 
(Continued from page 2) 
Sioux City Journal and Journal-Tribune.. 1% 
a Distributing Corp. of America, 
De Sims cous ae habe COs eee Bes texte 4% 
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Reaches the producers who buy for this market 
Under the Management of n 
REX W. WADMAN f 
2 WEST 45TH STREET » NEW YORK 19,N.¥. c 


Mr. Sales Manager: 
Do you use from 


250 to 1,000 


SALES MANUALS 


New, patented process permits 
publication of small editions— 
fully bound in cloth—at amaz- 
ingly low cost. 


Write for details and prices 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


52 VANDERBILT AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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nie “Ruth Welles indorses it,” is a convinc- 
and’ ing stamp of approval to thousands of her 
loyal feminine followers .. proof positive 
that the product recommended is well worth 
their investigation, and their buying. 


Nearly five years of consistent and con- 
spicuous success lie behind 
Ruth Welles’ “Home Forum” 
.. heard daily on KYW, 9:30 
to 10:00 A.M.,Monday through 
Friday. This is a fruitful half- 
hour devoted to the perplexities which be- 
set, and the interests which intrigue, woman- 
kind in KYW’s vast, Philadelphia-centered, 
50,000-watt primary. 


Fruitful to the rapt, responsive radio- 
-. 4B audience, attentive to a sincere, 
sympathetic, and intelligent dis- 
cussion of their problems . . as 
voluminous mail attests. Fruit- 

i) | fulto the sponsors, whose selling- 
\ |] messages are so deftly interwoven 
into the pattern of the program 

. as evidenced by routine re- 
newals. 


Most of these sponsors .. such as Fanny 
Farmer, Abbotts Dairies,and Duffs 
Cake Mixes .. are 
veterans on this high- 
ly productive partic- 
ipation. Sponsor- 
ships, limited to eightin 


arket each program, are 
i, normally solidly sold. However, 


for such availabilities as may oc- 
N.Y. 


cur from time to time, we suggest that you 


—— keep in touch with NBC Spot Sales. 


“| i RYW WESTINGHOUSE RADIO STATIONS Inc 


KDKA «+ WOWO + WBZ © WBZA © KEX «© KYW 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY NBC SPOT SALES—EXCEPT KEX 
KEX REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL H. RAYMER CO. 
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Watch This 
TAMPA- 


ST. PETERSBURG 


Market! 


More Definitions 
of Salesmanship 


Check recent reports of 
business and growth and 
you'll see that the Tampa- 
St. Petersburg Market is one 
of the finest and fastest 
growing markets in the 
South. 
AND 

40% of Retail Sales and of 
Effective Buying Power in 
this market is in St. Peters- 
burg. 


N, B. No Tampa newspaper 
has as much as 300 average 
daily circulation here. Use St. 
Petersburg’s own newspapers. 


ST, PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
TIMES (M & S) and 
INDEPENDENT (E) 


Reoresented nationally by 


Theis & Simpson Co., Inc. 


In Florida by V. J. Obenaur, Jr Jacksonville 


What 
Is Alexander 


Theatre Screen 
Advertising ?? 


A series of short motion pic- 
tures, complete with dealer’s 
signature trailer, which 
demonstrate your product in 
SOUND, NATURAL 
COLOR and ACTION before 


attentive theatre audiences. 


WRITE US FOR THE FULL 
STORY. 


LEXANDER 
Fim (Co. 
OVER QUARTER CENTURY 


OF THEATRE SCREEN 
ADVERTISING 


(In the November 1 issue of Sates MANAGEMENT we 
quoted the favorite definitions of salesmanship of 
seven selling authorities. At that time we asked other 
sales executives to send us their favorite definitions, 
offered to pay $5 for every one we selected to print. 
The five-spot winners appeared in the issues dated 
December 1 and 15. Herewith, the final group.— 
THe Eprrors.) 


“Salesmanship is the act of persuading someone else to believe the things 
it is to their advantage to know about your product, service or house, so 
that he will take the action you ask him to take regarding it.” 
—H, K. DUGDALE 
Executive Vice-Pres. 
Van Sant, Dugdale & Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


“Salesmanship is the presentation of information in such a fashion that 
you get the result you want.” 
—H. W. NAGEL 
Water Heater Sales Manager 
Edison General Electric Appliance Co. 
Chicago, III. 


“Salesmanship is the art of convincing a prospect that he benefits by 
having or using your product or service.” 
—H. P. SHOBAR 
Advertising Department 
W. P. Fuller & Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


“Salesmanship: The stimulation of interest and development of appre- 
ciation and desire which results in the prospect trading dollars he has 
for what you want to sell.” 
—DON WATTS 
Watts, Payne-Advertising, Inc. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


“Salesmanship is the art of helping people to buy intelligently.” 
—W. G. STRATHERN 
Director of Sales Training 
New England Coke Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


“Salesmanship is the dual process of helping a customer to recognize 
his needs and of filling them to the profit of both the customer and 


yourself,” 
—J. STANFORD SMITH 
Adv, & Sales Pro. Div. 
General Electric Co. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


“Salesmanship is the ability to obtain the prospect’s acceptance of the 
enthusiasm and confidence you develop for and in your product after 
you discover it satisfies his need.” 
—j. D. JENTZ 
Supervisor, Sales Training 
Crane Co. 
Chicago, III. 


“Salesmanship is the art of selling goods or services, achieved through 
the medium of human persuasion.” 
—HENRY E. LUHRS 
General Manager 
The Beistle Co. 
Shippensburg, Pa. 
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Precision makes a 


arade 


absorbing... exciting 


Above everything, a parade is precise. 
It holds its on-lookers by its perfection 
in pattern and performance. 


And that’s what makes parade ab- 
sorbing and exciting to the 2,000,000 
readers who see it weekly. |Based on 
a unique method of editing —human 
interest news stories that are pre- 
edited to eliminate the non-essen- 
tials—its whole performance, from 
cover to cover, makes readers feel 
they’re part of the parade. 


That’s why parade has won 
leadership in readership among 
all national magazine sections. 
Surveys prove top readership 
from front to back—including 
the advertisements. 


And that’s why parade’s 
advertising linage has more 
than tripled in three years! 


Nashville Tennessean 
New Bedford Standard Times 
Newark Star-Ledger 
Portiand (Me.) Sunday Telegram 
Syracuse Herald-American 
Toledo Times 
ne Florida Times-Union | Washington Post 
Youngstown Vindicator 
se 405 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 7 
135 Se, La Salle St., Chicago 3 » 712 New Center Bidg., Detroit 2 ee 
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seesseraserstik is a unique and prac- 
tical erasing device manufactured by 
A. W. Faber, Inc. It looks like a regu- 
lar pencil except that it has an erasing 
core instead of colored crayon or 
graphite inside. It is an all-service 
eraser for ey, ink, lead pencil, 
crayon pencil, etc. To use the Eraser- 
stik one need only insert one end into 
an ordinary hand or mechanical pen- 
cil sharpener, the same as a regular 
pencil, and as the wood shaves away 


Coming Your Way 


it exposes the erasing stock. With 
the proper point on the Eraserstik 
one can make erasures between single 
typewritten letters or wherever fine 
small area erasing is needed. 


sssssthe breakfaster, recently intro- 
duced by Calkins Appliance Corp., is 
designed to prepare toast and coffee 
or similar foods simultaneously in one 
simple, compact unit. The secret of the 
Breakfaster’s dual character lies in the 


ROCKFORD NEWSPAPERS 


THE SALES WEDGEYVTHAT PENETRATES 
VIRTUALLY 100% OF THE HOMES IN THE 
HIGHLY PROFITABLE ROCKFORD MARKET 


111, OOO “revision © B77, BSF vsranc resvine zone 


% 1944 Postel Receipts 26% Above 1943 x% Largest Community Chest Goal in History Oversubscribed 


AT THE TOP 


|ROCKFORD 


Bb 


A.B.C. CITY AND 


IN ILLINOIS 


ROCKFORD MORNING STAR 


ROCKFORD REGISTER-REPUBLIC 


...and the whole unit weighs but 21) lbs, 


use of a single electric element (lo- 
cated near the top) for both cooking 
and toasting functions. The upper sur- 
face of the unit forms a hot-plate and 
the compartment below serves as a 
grill. The grill compartment accom- 
modates a double-deck sandwich. 


ssssethin fluorescent - lamps,” 
the longest unit measuring only one 
inch in diameter and nearly eight feet 
in length, have been developed by the 
Lamp Department of General Electric 
Co. G-E’s new “Slimline” of fluor- 
escent lamps also includes two 3/4-inch- 
in-diameter sizes—one approximately 
31/, feet long, the other slightly more 
than 5 feet in length—and another 
1-inch-in-diameter lamp approximately 
6 feet long. The addition of these 
Slimline items to G-E’s lamp line will 
provide industry with tools necessary 
to satisfy almost every lighting need. 


ssessthe rock-a-file, an improved 
card file, designed and manufactured 
by Rockwell Barnes Co., opens at the 
flick of a finger. Cards simply slide 
out sidewise. It also keeps cards jogged 
and orderly and imam only approx- 
imately half the desk room of a 
drawer file of like capacity. The con- 
venient, time-saving Rock-a-file card 
file is available in both single and 
double models, in standard 3 x 5, 
4 x 6, and 5 x 8 card sizes. Rock-a- 
files are also manufactured in the 
letter and legal paper sizes. 


. a flick of the finger does the trick. 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
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Mutual Benefit’s “Analagraph” Sales - 
Plan: What It Is, How It Works 


Here are the details of a standard approach plan for life insurance 


agents which has resulted in one sale for each one-and-a half pre- 


sentations. It’s built around a visual analysis of the prospect’s 


own estimate of what his family will need in the event of his death. 


insurance, but to show you 

the type of work I do to de- 
termine, first, whether it will be of 
interest to you and, second, whether 
your situation will warrant my doing 
such work for you.” 

If a life insurance man made that 
statement in his opening remarks, you 
would find that he was a Mutual 
Benefit representative trained to do a 
scientific job of helping you use life 
insurance to guarantee the completion 
of your objectives. He would be fol- 
lowing a sales procedure which, in our 
opinion, is both scientific and pro- 
fessional. We call it our Analagraph 
plan. 

While the institution of life insur- 
ance has gained universal respect, and 
the sales volume in the United States 
is far greater than in any other country, 
it is still true that most life insurance 
agents are far from the professional 
level of selling which the institution, 
as a whole, is trying so hard to achieve. 
The varied uses of life insurance and 
the complex nature of the business 
ptobably have been responsible for 
the fact that, while most life insurance 
agents are reasonably well educated, 
few are trained in selling. 


’M not here today to discuss 
ad | the sale or purchase of life 


Standardized Approach Works 


It was recognized many years ago 
that there is a great difference between 
educating salesmen and training them. 
In the Mutual Benefit we believe that 
certain steps should be followed in 
every sales presentation and that there 
are certain fundamental ideas which 
should be presented effectively to every 
prospect. We built, out of actual field 
experiences, a sales procedure directed 
toward the principal market for life in- 
surance—men with dependents—and 
set out to train our men to the point 
of pleasing skill in the use of the 
procedure. 

_ The results have been gratifying— 
in some cases, startling. Our best 
Analagraphers are now obtaining one 
order to each one-and-a-half presenta- 
tions; and no Analagrapher who uses 
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BY 
H. G. KENAGY 


Superintendent of Agencies 
The Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Co. 


Newark, N. J. 


the procedure consistently has a ratio 
worse than one sale in four attempts. 
The average sale has more than 
doubled in size, and, while present 
conditions may have some influence on 
this, we believe it is largely due to the 
increased understanding the client has 
of his own future income needs be- 
cause of the clarity of the Analagraph- 
er’s presentation. But most of all, our 
halaiaiins are having fun. The 
pleased reaction they universally have 
from those whom they serve—whether 
or not a sale is made—and the willing- 
ness of their clients to recommend 
their services to others, make their job 
an agreeable one. To some men this 
is more important than the increased 
income from greater sales. 

How is it possible to standardize 
such a complex job as that of selling 
life insurance? The old theory was 
that prospective buyers differ so widely 
in interests, economic status and per- 
sonality, that attempts to standardize 
the agent’s work were unsound in 
principle as well as in practice. This 
point of view overlooks completely the 


fact that human beings are, after all, 
more alike than they are different. Men 
are confronted by the same hazards of 
life, the same economic forces, and 
share the human instinct to protect the 
well-being and security of their fam- 
ilies and themselves. The variations 
are only in degree and intensity. Be- 
cause prospects have many common 
habits of thought, they tend to re- 
spond to the same appeals in pretty 
much the same fashion. 


Training Covers Many Angles 


The Mutual Benefit has been selling 
life insurance for 100 years. An ex- 
amination of the sales methods which 
had been evolved by successful men 
revealed many things about sales ap- 
peals and about the most effective way 
to use these appeals. It seemed to us 
wasteful and unintelligent to require 
each new agent to learn for himself 
in the difficult school of experience 
what his predecessors had learned. 
Therefore we formulated a sales pro- 
cedure which, by careful field testing, 
proved that it got good results in the 
great majority of cases when used 
skilfully with the kinds of prospective 
buyers the Mutual Benefit is anxious 
to have as policyholders. 

The greater difficulty came in de- 
veloping a training process which 
would establish skilled habits both in 
the sales interview and in the organ- 
izing of the salesman’s job. We knew 
by the laws of habit formation, de- 
ar by psychologists, that practice 
would be necessary, but that practice 
alone would not bring perfection. We 
had to have practice under skilled 
supervision. We realized that we had 
to do an intelligent job of drilling 
and rehearsing. Without the training 
techniques which have been developed 
by the Armed Services and in industry 
to guide us, we had to do some experi- 
menting. We now find, to our satis- 
faction, that our experiments uncov- 
ered for us most of the principles and 
techniques which the war has brought 
into prominence. 

To make the most effective use of 
instruction time and to get the benefit 
of group association, we catry on our 
training in schools with one instructor 
to each four students. Students come 
to a school with background knowl- 
edge of the business, whether from 
years of experience or fresh from basic 
training in the fundamentals of life 
insurance. All receive the same treat- 
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ment throughout the four weeks of 
Analagraph training. The school runs 
on a definite schatiie with sufficient 
time allowed for the student to prac- 
tice in the field what he learns in the 
classroom. Broadly speaking, the 
school work comes under three head- 
ings: 


1. Careful memorizing and re- 
peated rehearsing under critical 
supervision with meticulous coach- 
ing in use of voice, enunciation, 
timing and manner. Because it has 
been proved in all types of selling 
that it is just as easy to get an affirma- 
tive response to properly worded sales 
comments as to get a negative response 
from rly expressed ideas, we have 
actually phrased many of the state- 
ments and answers to objections in 
sentences and paragraphs which will 
be more effective than most individual 
salesmen could work out extemporane- 
ously. By drilling the salesman in the 
use of these standard sentences and 
paragraphs, we can make the words 
and actions so easy and natural to him 
that they lose all of the earmarks of 
memorization. Frequent demonstra- 
tions are given by the instructor to 
show the right way—to emphasize 
what to do and what not to do. 


2. The proper application of 
knowledge acquired in basic train- 
ing to the make-up of the Anala- 
graph case. There is a correct way in 
which to analyze life insurance policies 
and to treat other types of property, 
and there are definite steps to take in 
preparing the case and in presenting 
it to the prospect. The method of 
analyzing a client’s situation is taught 
and the student is drilled in the 
mechanical processes. 


3. Philosophy of the Analagraph 
procedure and of selling. While the 
Analagraph process appears to be a 
method of analytical selling, to say 
that it is merely a sales plan would 
be to underestimate its purpose and 
its effect. Portraying human needs and 
methods of their fulfillment, it em- 
braces a philosophy which goes beyond 
the mere desire to acquire and own 
property on the part of the client, or 
the aim to sell life insurance on the 
part of the salesman. 

In emphasizing in a new light the 
future requirements, it gives the client 
a definite plan of action, permitting 
full enjoyment of the present because 
the future is protected. It reconciles 
the necessary with the possible, in that 
it takes full cognizance of limited or 
of ample means to accomplish objec- 
tives by setting forth logical solutions 
of inescapable problems. Above all, it 
is designed to guide the prospect, as 
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The initials “KC™ 
are carved on 
vast forests 


Remember, when you were a boy, how you 
selected the tallest, sturdiest tree in the 
woods and carved your initials on it to 
claim it your own? Well, Kimberly-Clark 


has done the same thing on a vast scale. 


Having discovered that Spruce with the 
right combination of height and density 
makes superior paper, our foresters set 
their aims. They worked ceaselessly until 
Kimberly-Clark had secured — through 
purchase and a process of elimination— 
timber lands with a preponderance of the 


fnest Spruce. 


To make the most of this enviable ad- 
vantage, cultivation and growth of these 
forests are supervised by the same experts 
who mapped and surveyed the areas. 
Working in close cooperation with the 
mill chemists, these technically trained 
foresters carry out in the cutting operation 


every detail that contributes to quality. 


Thus, through quality control in the 
woods, as well as in the mills, Kimberly- 
Clark produces a paper so s-m-o-o-t-h, so 


uniform, it excels in printability. 


KIMBERLY 
CLARK 
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well as the salesman, to see the truth 
of the situation and to take intelligent 
action. The new student agent is 
taught that his is a professional 
mission and, in the words of the 
service club slogan, ‘He profits most 
who serves best.” 

When the graduate Analagrapher 
goes into his field work, he is equipped 
to do a scientific sales job on a pro- 
fessional level. He knows the est 
way of getting from his prospect the 
information required, of determining 
whether the situation warrants his 
undertaking a complete Analagraph 


» 


{NASHVILLE ) 


job and, if so, how to analyze his facts 
and material, and to formulate his 
recommendations and present them. 
He is better trained, in our opinion, 
than 90% of the men who are licensed 
to sell life insurance today. 

Why is his work scientific? Because 
the first step is a fact-finding inter- 
view. Our agent helps a man visualize 
his estate problem in terms of income. 
The client himself specifies his re- 
quiiements by drawing, with the aid 
of a mechanical device, a chart show- 
ing the minimum income requirements 
of his family during his children’s de- 


wv 


CC. of a new industrial empire created through 
the low-cost hydro-electric power of the Tennessee 


pendency, their college years, and the 
lifetime of his wife, and showing also 
the amount of cash necessary for last 
expenses, mortgage payment, emergen- 
cies and opportunities, and for special 
bequests. Next, the Analagrapher ob- 
tains detailed information such as dates 
of birth, income, property holdings, 
expected legacies and obligations. 

After obtaining the facts, the Anala- 
gtapher then analyzes the client’s pres. 
ent resources and computes the amount 
of additional property required to do 
the desired job. He prepares a chart 
showing how the client’s property 
actually would be paid under its ex- 
isting arrangement, and another chart 
showing the extent to which the cli- 
ent’s present property, including life 
insurance, could provide the specified 
amounts of cash and the designated 
income the client wants. This prepara- 
tory work is done by the Analagrapher 
in his own office with ample time for 
thought and planning. He prepares 
the solution to the problem. 

In presenting the case, the Anala- 
grapher first reviews the chart drawn 
by the client, and then shows him what 
his property actually would do under 
its present arrangement. Next he 
makes specific recommendations to im- 
prove the existing set-up. Then is 
shown the chart portraying the re- 
arrangement of the client’s present 
property to conform to the specifica- 
tions which he, himself, made. If a 
deficiency in income from present 
property exists, this is indicated in red. 
Also shown are the incomes available 


Valley Authority, Nashville enjoys the lowest electric 
power rate in Eastern America. The entire TVA system, 
capable of producing annually 18 billion kilowatt-hours 
of this cheap electricity, is available to supply Nashville 
and its adjacent territory. Nashville’s up-to-date distribu- 
tion system, municipally owned, ploughs its profits back 
into better and cheaper service. This favored market is 


blanketed by Nashville’s two great newspapers. 


NASHVILLE CITY ZONE POPULATION 
NASHVILLE MARKET POPULATION 


257,726 
920,843 


“Nashville Banner The Nashville Tennes 
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to the client both from present prop- 
erty and from such additional property 
as is required at retirement age. 
Further emphasis is given to retirement 
values which normally have not been 
mentioned previously. Finally are 
shown the insurance premium figures 
tequired to complete the program. 

The Analagrapher never asks the 
prospective client to buy—he serves 
in the capacity of assisting in de- 
termining the necessary course of ac- 
tion. The only pressure which is ex- 
etted is that built up by the circum- 
stances shown in the man’s picture. 
The prospect committed himself to 
certain objectives for his family and 
himself; if the analysis shows the 
need for life insurance to guarantee 
those objectives, then the graphic 
presentation is usually a sufficient basis 
for discussion. 

As the Mutual Benefit enters its 
second century of operation, with more 
than two billion dollars’ worth of in- 
Surance in force, we, in the Agency 
Department, feel the Analagraph phil- 
Osophy has made a major contribution 
toward enhancing the professional 
standards of our business. 
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This Is An Analagraph: 


It is a sample of the carefully devised sales tool which has resulted in one 
sale for every one and one-half presentations by agents of Mutual Benefit. 


This Analagraph plots the financial situation of a man age 33, with a wife and 
two children, a girl of 8 and a boy of 3. He has $19,000 worth of insurance in 
four policies taken out from the age of 18 to 28, costing him $279.41 a year. 
The top line on the chart drawn across from the 300 mark represents his present 
income of $300 a month. The next line represents living expenses of $250 a month. 
Figures in the boxes at the left show what he would like to leave when he dies: 
$1,500 in cash for expenses; $3,500 to pay off the mortgage on the home; $2,000 in 
cash to be drawn upon by the family in emergencies; and $1,000 to his mother. 


The third line is plotted after the agent questions the prospect about how much 
monthly income the family will need while the children are growing up and 
attending college, and how much his wife will need after the children have 
presumably established homes of their own. Thus this third line shows that: the 
prospect, in the event of his death, wishes his family to have $200 a month for a 
year; $150 a month for the next year; and $125 a month for the next eight years 
while the children are growing up. When his daughter is eighteen, ready to attend 
college, expenses will rise from $125-a month to $225 for the next four years .. . 
a similar rise in income will be needed for the boy’s college education. When the 
children are on their own, income drops to $100 a month for the mother for the 
rest of her life. 


The Analagrapher finds that by adding $28,800 worth of ordinary life the client 
can realize his goal. A second chart is made to show inadequacy of present 
arrangement, a third to show setup to achieve desired estate. Often the client cannot 
take out total amount of additional insurance necessary, but can make a start, 
can use the Analagraphs to serve as guide for future insurance planning. 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittances, to Readers’ 
Service Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


‘Ideas for Solving Your Biggest Post- 
War Problem: The Training of a Hard 
Hitting Sales Force,” a reprint of 12 articles 
on sales training from recent issues of 
SALES MANAGEMENT. (50c each) 


“New Market Measurements of the 
Western States,” by Warwick S. Carpenter, 
Pacific Coast Manager, Sales Management, 
Inc. (An interpretive analysis with post- 
war projection.) Price 20c 


“The Salesman’s New Year's Resolu- 
tions,” by Joseph Luchs. (3 cents each) 


“Gagged and Bound,” by T. Harry 
Thompson. Reprints of the best quips from 
T. Harry Thompson’s Scratch Pad column 
in SM. 64pp. (75c per copy) 


“ "A Self-Pppraisal Test for Your Sales- 
men,’ by Eugene J. Benge, Benge Associ- 
ates, Chicago. (5 cents each) 


"GI Joe Asks: ‘Shall I Seek a Career in 
Selling After the War?” by Burton Bige- 
low, Burton Bigelow Organization, New 
York City. (5 cents each) 


“A Selected List of Information Sources 
jor the Business Man,’’ compiled by W. C. 
Hansen, Market Analyst. (5 cents each) 


“Self-Analysis for Sales Managers,” by 
Eugene J. Benge, Benge Associates, Chi- 
cago. (5 cents each) 


“How Perfect Is Your ‘Sales Sense’ ?”’ by 
Bertrand R. Canfield, October 10, 1938. 
(5 cents each) 


“The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce—How It Can Help You,” by 
A. R. Hahn, Managing Editor. September 


1 through November 20, 1943. (10 cents 
each) 


“First Steps Toward Cutting Guesswork 
Our of Hiring Salesmen,” by Eugene J. 
Benge, Benge Associates, Management 
Engineers, Chicago. February 1, 1944. (3 
cents each) 


“So You Need a New Payment Plan 
for Your Post-War Sales Force?’, by 
Burton Bigelow, Burton Bigelow Organiza- 
tion, New York City. September 1 and 
September 15, 1943 (5 cents each) 


“Up-to-Date Data of New York Buying 
Affiliations of the Principal Department 
Stores.” March 1, 1944. (10 cents each) 


“Nineteen Questions About Aptitude 
Testing,” January 15, 1944. (3 certs each) 


“Wanted: A Realistic Post-War Program 
for Firms Selling to Industry,” by W. B. 
Spooner, Jr., Spooner & Kriegel, New 
York City. (5 cents each) 


“Key Man, Post-War,” by A. A. Patton, 


— & Co., New York City. (3 cents 
each 


“Why Big Advertisers Are Stressing the 
Story of Their Trade-Marks,” by Philip 
Salisbury, Executive Editor, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, June 15, 1944. (5 cents each) 
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"| keep calling ‘Calvert’ ih 


... but nobody answers!” 


THAT DISTILLERS CORP. is something 
—even for the clearminded. 


There’s Calvert Reserve and Spe- 
cial, Lord Calvert, Seagram’s VO 
and 5 & 7 Crown, Carstairs, Four 
Roses and all the Brown Vintner 
labels. And—six important adver- 
tising agencies! That’s a lot of 
people. 


WE KNOW. We do business with 
many key men at this leading ad- 
vertiser. These men — General 
Schwengel, Philip Kelly, E. Gut- 
tenberg, George Mosley, M. 
Schneckenberger, Seward Eric, 
V. S. Fischel, Max Sobel, John 
Fitzsimmons, Baxter Gardner, etc. 


Yes, more than 30 Distillers Corp. 
sales and advertising executives 
personally subscribe to one or 


more of the 5 major advertising- 
marketing magazines. 


HOW ABOUT thesix agencies? You'll 
find 264 subscribers at Roy Dur- 
stine; Geyer, Cornell & Newell; 
Lennen & Mitchell; John Owen; 
Warwick & Legler; Young and 
Rubicam. But names count more 
than numbers—Lennen, Orr, Er- 
win, Ridgway, Durstine, Larman, 
Brockway, Townsend, Newell, 
Ganger, Owen, Ude, Legler, Young- 
heart. 


Are you calling Calvert? Do you 
care for Carstairs? Are you trying 
to catch up with any other im- 
portant account or agency? Then 
make your voice heard, your af- 
fection felt ... via these 5 special- 
ized magazines. 
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They BOTW Cet sound 


Bill haunts the art galleries Fred takes in all the concerts 


. . . he has an eye for beauty, . . - he doesn’t know a Picasso 
but no ear for music from a Rembrandt 


They’re BOTH Philadelphians . . . know the 


same people . .. pay the same income tax 


Bill reads THE RECORD Fred reads one of Philadelphia’s two 
conservative papers (frequently both) 


. . . he thinks along liberal lines . . . he’s a traditionalist 


People read newspapers that agree with their trend of thinking. 


IT TAKES That’s why “The Record—and One other” is the only newspaper 
THE RECORD combination that gives complete coverage of America’s 3rd Market. 
AND ONE oTueR 


TO COVER Paine 


PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


QUARTER MILLION DAILY - HALF MILLION SUNDAY 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY GEORGE A. MCDEVITT CO., NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT, CLEVELAND 


SALES MANAGEMENT FER, 


DOMINAN'[T 
in Lnterest 


Today and every day, more than four out of every ten 
families who buy a New York evening newspaper buy the 
- Journal-American. 


They have learned there is more to interest them — to 


serve them—to amuse them, than in any other newspaper. 


Consequently, when the New York Journal-American 
found it necessary in October, 1943 to change the evening 
price from three cents to five cents—it still continued to 
dominate the evening field despite the fact that competing 
papers didn’t raise their price until six months later. That 


comes of making a paper that people like. 


HEARST NEWSPAPERS 


IN NEW YORK IN CHICAGO 
THE JOURNAL-AMERICAN THE HERALD-AMERICAN 
; EVENING AND SUNDAY EVENING AND SUNDAY 


ENT FEBRUARY 2 FP 1945 atti: 


Statistical Necessity 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

We were very much interested and 
pleased to act upon your suggestion con- 
cerning the appropriation for the 1945 
Censuses of Manufactures and Distribution 
which you very aptly called attentien to in 
the current issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 

Let us hope that united action will be 
to some avail. Your giving the entire matter 
such publicity is highly commendable and 
an important service to those affected. A 
copy of this letter to Mr. Smith is enclosed 
. . . you will also find attached a copy of 
the letter we sent to the Congressmen and 
Senators. 

RoBERT T. PULLAR 
Director of Research 
Rosemary Sales 
New York, N. Y. 


(Scores of company executives and repre- 
sentatives of organized groups, alarmed at 


the prospect of planning for full produc- 
tion, bigger sales and more jobs de the 
war without up-to-date statistical tools, pro- 
tested the action of the Bureau of the 
Budget. A re-hearing held in Washington 
in January cleared only sample census for 
this year. See Significant Trends, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, February 1—THE EDITORS.) 


Budget Bureau Bouquet 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

The writer has just finished reading your 
page advertisement labelled ‘Budget Bureau 
Kills Censuses.” 

I was surprised to find that there was 
anyone in the Government service inter- 
ested in saving money. I am equally dis- 
turbed to find that there are a great many 
business representatives who view this 
unusual occurrence with alarm. I assure 
you that I am following your suggestion 
in writing to Mr. H. B. Smith, Director of 


the Budget. However, I am going to com. 
mend him for his actions and not protest 
as you suggest. 

It is perfectly true, as you emphasize, 
that “The need for such data is axiomatic 
to trained research men and economists, 
and to sales executives who must have ac. 
curate estimates of where and how much 
production they are going to sell post-war.” 
However, axiomatic as this need may be, 
you overlooked the only two reasons why 
the Government collects it. The first one of 
them is that they save the worthy gentle. 
men you refer to the cost of securing this 
information in some other manner; and 
even more important, the second reason is 
that thousands of small manufacturers 
throughout the country would refuse to 
supply this information to any private 
organization. It is only the compulsion of 
the Government that makes this informa- 
tion available to the larger corporations 
with staffs and personnel equipped to take 
advantage of this data. 

HoWARD REEP 
Clausing Manufacturing 
Co., Inc. 

Ottumwa, Ia. 


(Reader Reep walks in the dark—Tue 
EDITORS. ) 


SM’s Dept. of Correction 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I have read with interest your editorial 
in the January 15th issue of SALES MAn- 
AGEMENT. 

I regret to note, however, that you have 
referred to me as President of Smith, Kline 


METROPOLITAN BINGHAM 


As established by U. S. Department of Commerce 


Population 145,156 
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Ever hear of a factory called “Cow’’? It stands on four legs, its 
whistle goes “Moo” and its product is known as “Milk.” You 
wouldn't expect such factories to show up much in the above 
picture of a 145,000 industrial community. But the Binghamton 
Area is among the most important producers in the entire N. Y. 


_ | BINGHAMTON 


The “factory door price” of the product in 1944 averaged about 
PRESS One of 21 Ganett Newspapers * * * 


$3.90 per cwt. against $1.68 in 1939 and production per firm 
(pardon us, per farm) was up 15%. Family coverage by The 
Represented by J. P. McKinney & Son—New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
MANAGEMENT 


Press in this 100,000 population outside area, 40%. Add that 
to the strong industrial picture and—need we say more about 
Binghamton? . 
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& French Laboratories. This is not correct. 
Mr. C. Mahlon Kline, who is Chairman of 
the Board of this company, is President of 
Smith, Kline & French Laboratories. We 
would appreciate it if you would publish 
this correction im your next issue. 


Thank you very much for the hearty 
endorsement which you have given to our 
new wholesaling policy. Your support is 
most helpful. 

J. MAHLON BUCK 
President 

Smith, Kline & French, 
Inc. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ford Dealer Data 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I have just received the magazine [Jan- 
vary 15 SM} and finished reading the 
article about our post-war plans. It is well 
written and I appreciate your cooperation. 
There was only one little disturbing note— 
the headline indicated that we were going 
to appoint more dealers. We do not con- 
template any such action, and the article 
itself specifically states that ‘a few vacan- 
cies will be filled and there will be a 
normal turnover which will need replace- 
ment BUT there will be no increases— 
adopting the same policy of fewer but better 
dealers.” 


Undoubtedly the headline will have the 
effect of causing the dealers, particularly 
the Ford group, to eagerly read the article 
to find out what we do plan in connection 
with dealer appointments. From this stand- 
point, maybe the headline is a “good 
teaser,” even though it’s implication is in- 
consistent with the article. 


Please don’t feel from what I have said 
above that I am displeased in any way— 
the article was well written and is accurate 
in every other respect. 

J. R. Davis 

Director of Sales and 
Advertising 

Ford Motor Co. 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Plain Talk in Trade 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I think your “Gobbledygook”’ article in 
December 15th one of the most important 
atticles you ever published. 


We can use it here to good advantage. 
PAUL DE GUZMAN 
Royal & De Guzman 
New York City 


Whoops for Free Enterprise 


Editor, SALES. MANAGEMENT: 

The article by George A. Benson (SM 
December 1) entitled “What Makes Labor 
Worth More than Subsistence Wages?” is 
‘ powerful article, and I am taking the 
liberty of sending it to my Congressman 
in Washington with the suggestion that he 
tudy the article carefully. Mr. Benson's 
indlysis is the best one I have read out- 
ining reasons why the free enterprise and 
proht system is the best one for the United 
Mates, or for amy nation. 


Keep up the good work. 
W. W. ZIEGE 
Vice-President 


Stayform Eastern, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Throughout The Nation 


more and more G-R-S 
Signal Systems increase the 
efficiency of war burdened 
railroads. At war's end, 
thousands of highly skilled 
G-R-S workers will con- 
tinue busy on a huge 


— of unfilled neat 


| INISHED products, known and sold 
| throughout the world, make up Rochester industry— 
give Rochester the highest per capita value of manu- 
| factured products among all large cities! 


SKILLED workers at G-R-S, Eastman, 
Stromberg, Hickey-Freeman and scores of other spe- 
cialized Rochester plants earn more, can buy more— 
face no serious conversion problem as Rochester ‘‘war 
goods”’’ return to peacetime trade! 


FHIS is also true in 267 communities 
and the rich farm section of our 655,000 Rochester area 
—dominantly covered by these two newspapers! 


TIMES-UNION DEMOCRAT & CHRONICLE 


Evening Morning and Sunday 
Two of 21 Gannett Newspapers 


Representative—J. P. McKinney & Son 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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After all, how can you tell what the results of field work. ful business paper campaigns. And,} in ti 
your prospects want to know about last but by no means least, be sure othe 
your products unless you ask them? “FINDING OUT” is the title of to get your hands on a copy of our me 
Of course, you can’t check with all this new 8-page booklet...and it’s newest release, “Finding Out”. ones 
your customers and prospects, but filled with helpful hints ranging et nae 
what’s wrong with sampling a few? from “conversation starters” to aa wen oe poe gn Ara aad 
You can do it yourself, or put your conversation steering techniques”. latest eeteiiel 
righthand man to work on it. It will help you get taciturn gents : 
talking... keep garrulous guys from Remember, ABP’s business is to 
Such field work doesn’t cost a bar- wandering all over the lot. help boost your business. 
ee 
a Plea i. 
: “ in Sen My free c a 
i mg Out.” OPy of H 
¢ N. H 
THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS ;: ices H 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N.Y. §  °any i 
' 
H Address hocs ' 
H ‘ 
. € ie. >) » =e wr = 
i senenecteneeasceesaes H 
°""2eeee = 7 
"""eeeee [3 
®eueen! 
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Bankers Life Asks Present Agents 
To Help Find New Sales Talent 


A “Recruiters’ Club” plan offers cash awards to incumbent sales- 


men for. all newcomers placed as a result of their own efforts. 


OW can our business obtain 
and develop salesmen, espe- 
cially in the face of the 
present wartime conditions?” 

Because this dearth of sales per- 
sonnel represents one of the most 
serious problems in the life insurance 
business—and in practically every 
other industry as well—the Recruiters’ 
Club plan devised by Bankers Life 
Co. to overcome it is deserving of 
attention. 

Through its Recruiters’ Club plan 
this company enlists the aid of its 
present sales personnel in the task of 
recruiting new salesmen. Cash awards 
are granted to the men of the sales 
organization who qualify for member- 
ship. This practical and unique club 
plan operates as follows: 

1. Only salesmen are eligible. 
Agency managers, assistant agency 
managers, and agency supervisors are 
not eligible. 

2. Any salesman becomes a candi- 
date when, on or after January 1, 
1945, he introduces to his agency 
manager a prospective recruit who, 
stior to December 31, 1945, becomes 
a bona fide full-time salesman. If a 
part-time salesman who, subsequent to 
‘January 2, 1940, was introduced to the 


Old established manutacturer market- 
ing products to industrial trade also serv- 
ing through dealers the building and 
agricultural trades seeks distributorship 
in the Eastern Middle Atlantic States on 
other products requiring intelligent, dig- 
nified presentation. Post Office Box 55, 
Worcester, Penna. 


- 


“MEET YOUR CONTRACTOR- 
BUILDER CUSTOMER”— 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 East Van Buren Chicago § 


FEBRUARY 15. 1945 


agency manager as a prospective recruit 
under Recruiters’ Club rules, changes 
to a bona fide full-time contract be- 
tween January 1, 1945, and December 
31, 1945, inclusive, the salesman who 


made tne original introduction will be- 
come a Recruiters’ Club candidate at 
the time of such change, provided the 
introducing salesman is then actively 
under contract. 

3. Qualification of the candidate 
will depend upon the progress made 
by the new full-time salesman, and 
will be determined and recognized as 
follows: 

(a) When the Home Office has ap- 
proved the first complete application 
received from and credited to the new 
salesman, following approval of his 
contract, the inducing salesman will 


800,000% of us... 
Growing up! 


fluencing. 


RIGHT NOW, the teen-age girl 
is buying more for her years than her 
mother or her big sister ever did. 
And what she doesn’t buy herself, she 
has a mighty important voice in in- 


Selling to Women While They’re Young 
$810 per page...225,000 ABC 


But especially important to you is 
what the teen-age girl is growing up 
to be. Remember, it’s sometimes only 
a matter of months from being a miss 
to being a major market! 


So tell the girl now what you want 
the woman to'accept. Tell her in the 
pages of her favorite magazine—and 
she'll remember! 


800,000* readers say— 
“Grow along with us!” 


* Based on readership survey tabulated by I. B. M. 


~——_—— et a a oe oe oe 
4 


PUBLISHED BY THE GIRL SCOUTS, 155 E. 44th St., N. ¥. 27 e MEMBER OF THE YOUTH GROUP 
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1944 
LIVESTOCK 
RECEIPTS 


5,184,121 


Broke 1943's 10 


year peak by 


almost 400,000 L 


1944 
BUILDING 
PERMITS 


}\ 528,675 y 
] phe ERE is a market primed for big things...adiver- § 


sified combination of wealth producing activities that 
} gives Sioux City and its retail trading zone such tremendous effective 
| buying income. 
In the Sioux City area is the nation’s richest farming section. Farm in- 
comes are at an all time high. Butter, eggs, crops, hogs, grains, steers, 
| milk and cream pour into Sioux City’s processing plants. It is a farm 
4 market that is growing by leaps and bounds into unprecedented wealth 
and importance. ] 


‘SIOUX CITY! 


is lowa’s SECOND city .. . it is the market capital of the great four-state | 
area which it serves. Industry, stockyards, packing plants, farms, cream- 
eries, retail and wholesale outlets all contributing to the stability of its 
1 varied incomes — agriculture, industry, business. 
P. S. It is exclusively and economically covered by: 


~~ 


m Cle Sioux City Sournal 


JOURNAL-TRIBUNE 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 


JANN & KELLEY, INC. 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — DETROIT 
ATLANT SAN FRANCISCO 


a 
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receive an award of $10 from the com. 
pany. (In determining this qualifica. 
tion, any application on the life of the 
new salesman will be excluded.) 
Note: It is the agency manager's re. 
sponsibility to notify the Home Office 
regarding possible qualifications for 
this award. 

(b) When the new salesman has 
qualified for and attended a District 
Sales Training School, the inducing 
salesman will receive an award of $30 
from the company. 

(c) When the new salesman has 
qualified for and attended an Ad. 
vanced (Home Office) Sales Training 
School, the inducing salesman will re. 
ceive an award of $60. 

4. All qualifications of both induc- 
ing salesmen and new salesmen will be 
determined from Home Office records, 
in accordance with regular company 
rules in effect at the time of such 
determination. 

5. The company will not, in any 
case, qualify a salesman under these 
rules unless he has himself, through 
his own efforts and in good faith, in- 
troduced to his agency manager the 
successful new salesman who meets 
the requirements. outlined here. A 
statement signed by the inducing sales- 
man, the new salesman, and the agency 
manager will be required in every case. 
Such a statement is to be forwarded 
to the Home Office with the new sales- 
man’s contract papers, and is to be 
completed on a form prepared by the 
company and made available through 
each agency office. 


How to get 20,000 to 1,000,000 


NEW MAIL ORDER 
CUSTOMERS 


in a hurry during 1945! 


Put your list coverage problem up 
to MAIL ORDER LIST 
QUARTERS! From over 90,000,000 
Mail Buyers, Inquirers and Prospects 
for one-time rental addressing, we'll 
help you select the “CREAM” to 
bring you QUICKLY the most NEW 
CUSTOMERS for least money. 


WRITE TODAY in confidence, in 
full detail to DEPT. 2-SM. 


MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 
Mail Order Headquarters 
38 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON 16 
An experienced organization special- 


izing in MAIL CAMPAIGNS of 
1,000,000 to 50,000,000 a year! 


“MOSELY HAS THE MASS MAIL MARKETS” 


— 


MANAGEMENT 


SALES 


Pesion 


'MINNE 


FEBR 


in 


cial- t 


Manufacturers Selling Direct 


—— 


NSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN., 500 S. Sth St. 


FEBRUARY 


\Plan on using 
90,000 


“MAIL” 


Salesmen 


to the User 


Be sure that your post war plans 
include direct mail contacts with your 
customers—old, new and prospective. 

They’re making post war plans 


themselves, and they want to hear’ 


about yours—maybe they’ve already 
heard about your competitors’. 

Tell them about your products and 
your sales plans! Keep your bid for 
future business in active circulation. 
While you may have little to sell, and 
your salesmen may be few, let the 
“MAIL” Salesman travel for you. 

There are 90,000 Postmen calling 
daily on the very people you 
want to reach. Use them, and 
have customers on the 
dotted line when you’ve 
something to sell again. 


TENSION KNOWS HOW 

to make better envelopes for 
every business need—and 
Tension envelopes have carried 
the vital communications of 
thousands of important 
industries for over 60 years. 


Ke 
“VVELOPE? 


NEW YORK 14, N. Y., 345 Hudson St., ° 


*ST. LOUIS 3, MO., 23rd & Locust Sts. 


*DES MOINES 14, IOWA, 1912 Grand Ave. ° *KANSAS CITY 8, MO., 19th & Campbell Sts. 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 


3, 


1945 
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BEARDSLEY 
RUML 


blueprints 
the future of 
business and 

taxation in 


UMNES 


“Challenging is the word for 
this book . . . Thoroughly read- 
able, it raises most of the basic 
problems of the perplexed and 
perplexing new world that con- 
fronts us ... it is all said with ad- 
mirable clarity and felicity of ex- 
pression. The book is recom- 
mended reading for business 
men.”—N. Y. Times Book Review 


tlie | 


FARRAR & RINEHART, Dept. sM 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me TOMORROW’S 
BUSINESS @ $2.50 postpaid. 


0 Enclose check. 


Name 


Address 


Zone nue State 


City 
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Radio and Television 


The creation of a Television Audi- 
ence Research Institute is announced 
by CBS. Operating as a separate divi- 
sion of the CBS Research Department, 
the Institute will have its own offices 
and staff under the management of 
Dr. Donald Horton, research psychol- 
ogist who has recently joined the net- 
work. 

The functions of the newly created 
department will be to continue the 
study of the television audience as it 
exists now, and as it develops; to 
evaluate the programs and program 
ideas through audience reaction, and 
to maintain television operation rec- 
ords and program reference data. 

Experimental studies in television 
audience research have been conducted 
since June of last year by Columbia. 
There have been weekly tests of audi- 
ence reactions by the method of using 
small panels of inexperienced viewers 
as respondents. The material thus ac- 
cumulated has been incorporated into 
Institute records. Continuation of these 
weekly studies will be a part of the 
Institute’s program. 

* * * 


At a recent meeting of the Cowles 
Radio Corp., Merle S. Jones, general 
manager of WOL, and James S. 
Milloy, vice-president of Cowles 
Magazine, Inc., were elected vice- 
presidents of the radio company... . 
Westinghouse WOWO, Fort Wayne, 
announces the appointment of Paul E. 
Mills as general manager and Howard 
D. Longsworth as sales manager. 
Westinghouse Radio Stations alsu an- 
nounces the election of Walter E. 
Benoit as vice-president. 


Magazines 


Richard H. Roffman has been ap- 
pointed public relations, promotion, 
and radio director of the new pocket- 
size magazine. This Month. Until re- 
cently, Mr. Roffman was a promotion 
executive for Hillman periodicals. . . . 
Gorman Loss has assumed the title of 
advertising and promotion manager 
for Country Gentleman. . . . Herbert 
G. Drake is named general promotion 
manager for Macfadden Publications, 
Inc. Macfadden also announces that 
Harold A. Wise was made senior vice- 
nase of the company at a recent 

ard meeting. 

* * &* 


Seventeen announces that it has 
been a consistent sell-out since its first 
issue in September, 1944. A run of 
250,000 copies of the first issue sold 
out within the first two weeks. With 


Media & Agency News 


the February issue a print order of 
642,000 —_ is on the books. Sub. 
scriptions, from now on, will be ac. 
cepted for a two-year period only, 


RIcHARDSON 


. . . William M. Richardson, Jr., is 
affiliated with Redbook Magazine on 
its sales staff. 


Agencies 


Young and Rubicam, Inc., an- 
nounces the appointment of Frank 
Fagan, vice-president, to the Executive 

mmittee and the Administration 


Facan Kinc 


staff. He also becomes a member of 
the Plans Board. . . . Wilfred S. King 
is elected a director of J. M. Mathes, 
Inc. He is also a vice-president of the 
agency. . Dickie-Raymond, Inc, 
Boston, announces the return of Lt. 


Bachrach 
LEASON 


Col. Edwin E. Leason, who prior to 
his release from active duty, was 4: 


tached to Headquarters, Second Ait 
Force. He will be the agency’ 


treasurer. 
ee @ 


Fred Becker is named as Abbott 
Kimball Co., Inc.’s, radio directot 
For the past three years he has beefl 


SALES MANAGEMEN 


ee] 


——— 


Re 


BRU, 


A. W. Robertson, 
Chairman, 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. 


‘Basie Materials Needed 
in All Industry” 


on 

an- 

rank 

utive 

ation 

" “The Westinghouse Electric and nation’s markets, excellent labor conditions 
Manufacturing Company got its start in Pitts- plus a spirit and courage in its people which 
burgh, and for half a century has been iden- enables it to tackle and overcome difficulties. 


' tified with the city. Since 1936 the principal 


“A people that can span our man 
offices have been here. Mitel P y 


rivers with dozens of bridges and tunnel our 
“Pittsburgh industries are engaged hills—make good leaders for business.” 

in producing basic materials needed in all 

ae industry. Pittsburgh’s fundamental advan- 

tage as a manufacturing and distribution site 


} will always be in its abundant fuel, low cost 
King transportation, convenient location to the 


festinghoase Flectric 


srior to Patstign = 
was at: 
nd Att : 


agency's 
Represented Nationally by WHearst Advertising 
Abbott Service with Offices in Principal Cities 
directot. 
nas beet 
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ENGINEERS 


Who gy _— 


4 qd vi 
yl ergy My yn 


wile 


NATIONAL 
LOOSE LEAF 
COVERS 


ma 
4 Pills pa 


Whe Mf LL yf ¢ 


RIDE THE SKIES with the 


AIRWAY MANUAL 


Captain E. B. “Jepp” Jeppesen’s Airway Manual flies 
with more than 12,000 military and air line pilots over 
some 25,000 miles of Federal airways. It rides the cockpit 
of every passenger transport in the United States, and is 
available for immediate reference in every air line flight 
control office. It is indispensable to every cross-country 
pilot and in many theatres of actual combat as well. 


Captain Jepp chose NATIONAL because he had to 
have a top-flight cover, made to’stand the gaff. So we 
made his of five ounce brown cowhide, with leather pocket 
and leather gussets with zipper. Steel Hinge adds to 
strength ... seven rings hold 300 sheets securely. Single 


lever opens, closes and locks the rings. 


We're proud of Captain Jepp’s cover . . . just as you'll 
be proud of NATIONAL covers for your catalogs, price 
lists, manuals and sales portfolios . . . built the LOOSE LEAF 
way, of course... easy-to-read... easy-to-change ... easy- 


to-expand. 


it’s quite likely you can use stock covers from the new, 
varied NATIONAL line ... then again, like Captain Jepp, 
your needs may call for something special. Write us for 
advice and suggestions... or, if you prefer, our repre- 


sentative will call. 
ATIONAL 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


LOOSE LEAF COVERS. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


AND MAKERS OF 
HOLYOKE, 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAP 


FRANC 
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Pacific Coast manager of th- 
Network Spot Sales division 193 : 
sell Pierce has rejoined the San F 
cisco office of J. Walter Thom 7 
Co., in an executive capacity " 
Three new officers have beer, adde 
to the staff of Charles W. Hoyt CG 
Inc.,—Max Sheridan, with es € 
twenty-one years, becomes 4 gars 
president; Robert W. Mickam heco “ 
a director, as does F, J. Becker ” 
Karl Pittlekow has joined J, 
Mathes, Inc., as an account executive 
* ; — Arthur Thomas has bee 
inted a vice-presi f Oli 
Advertising Co. a 


* * 


The 24th Annual Exhibitio 
** f 
Advertising Art of the Art Dicecad 
Club will be held from April 104 


: 28th, Ror at 630 Fift 

venue, ockefeller GC 

York City. ae 
* * 


Accounts: The Bulk Pharmace 
tical Division of Standard Brand 


al 


DISTRIBUTION PLANNING— 
PACIFIC COAST 


Progressive manufacturer of 
hard lines needs thoroughly 
experienced marketing _ re- 
search unit head. Salary mini- 
mum $7500 with more for 
right person. Background 
must involve some personal 
selling and preferably M.B.A. 
degree. Great challenge in es- 
tablishing postwar sales 
strategy. Reply with outline 
of background, education, 
and experience to Box 2084. 
Our employees know of this 
ad. Sales Management, 386 
ie Ave., New York 16, 


Field Sales Supervisor 


A man with good background and 
selling experience in drug field to 
— _ epeeeany capacity with 
es force of a prominent, 
established a 


Wholesale Druggist 


covering greater New York metro- 
politan area. 
and tact, and possess capacity for 
development in organization. Write 
fully regarding qualifications, pres- 
ent connections and salary desired. 


Box 2085, Sales Management, 386 


MANAGEME 


SALES 


Must have ability}. 


Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.f tities 


Rug lnc., to Wildrick & Miller, Inc. . .. 
ral The Armstrong Rubber Co., to Max- 
“Bon, Inc. . . . Pocket Books, Inc., to 
Compton Advertising, Inc., for a 
ddeq special assignment dealing with plans 
ro for post-war advertising. . . . Better 
Homes & Gardens to Arthur Kudner, 


rs Inc... . The Sun Oil Co., to Gray & 
‘omg Rogers, Philadelphia, who will direct 
. its Industrial Oils Division. . . . The 

Mexican advertising of Grove Labora- 
ative tories, Inc., to Grant Advertising, S.A. 


us Radio Division of Stewart-Warner 
Corp., to Henri, Hurst & McDonald, 


Inc. . . . The Electronic Corp. of | 


America to Ray-Hirsch Co. . . . Nor- 
cross, greeting cards and gift dress- 
ings, to Abbott Kimball Co., Inc. . . 


of t The Boston Record-American to In- | 


sin galls-Miniter Co. 
Fift 
Nel Business Papers 
William L. Ayers, formerly man- 
aging editor of the Chicago Journal 
nace 9f Commerce, was elected a director 
‘randy and vice-president of Davidson Pub- 
lishing Co. recently. He will be editor 
—4 of two of the company’s business 
——4 papers—Paper Sales and Printed Sell- 
‘ ing, and in charge of all other business 
papers and company magazines. A 
of 
hly 
re- 
‘ini- 
for 
und 
onal 
B.A. 
1 es 
les 
~_ HOTEL 
‘ion, F 
“| kenno 
this nnhoex 
386 § ~~ 
16, " 
BURTON , 
sor Wac t 
| Oe 
e 0 ee ee 


Tn ANIVERTISING 


st 619 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 11 « DEL. 3800. 
metro- a ees s 
abilityg. : 
ty for 9 
weit! “SELLING SIMPLIFIED 
res- 
vei, By Leon Epstein, Sales Counsel 
, This Stimulating series of pocket-size ‘‘refresher’’ 
klets will help you sell. Several hundred thousand 
it 3869 Spies already distributed by executives to salesmen 
’ “\, & ind customers; as enclosure and give-away. Availabie 
N. Y. fiies i) How to Hello, (2) Your Name Please, 
Since, facet cen a2 Sie at 
‘ "s u me an ive, 
oe Selling Simplified, first title of series. Set of seven, 
Sale pe i¥e_, titles, $1.00. Single copies, 25¢ eac 
cM Ef s Research Institute, 55 West 44th St., N. Y 
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Yor Rstwar 


Training. “ 


ILLUSTRAVOX is 
The One Best Way 


ILLUSTRAVOX training means Economy ... low cost 


sound slidefilm production and duplication expense .. . 


moderately priced equipment. @@ Simplicity . . . of pro- 


duction and presentation... any one can easily learn 


to operate Illustravox. @@ Efficiency ... uniformity of 


instruction . .. double exposure (eye plus ear) assures 


quicker and longer retention value for every trainee. 


OR teaching workmen new skills, 
introducing products, telling 
institutional stories, the Illustravox 
sound slidefilm method is the least 


expensive...the most effective. 


@ @ America’s industrial leaders field- 
tested and proved the Illustravox 
method of training before the war. 
Accelerated war-time programs fur- 
ther proved Illustravox superiority 
... training schedules were cut from 
as much as six months to six weeks! 
Over 75% of all sound slidefilm in- 


struments now in use are Illustravox. 


@@ Plan now to accelerate postwar 
reconversion the efficient, scientific 
Illustravox way. Portable and inexpen- 
sive, Illustravox presents your exact 
and perfected training message with 
tremendous appeal. Records and 
slidefilm tell your story in attention- 


arresting pictures and spoken words. 


@@ Create better employee relations; 
train faster, yet more effectively; train 
workmen, salesmen, retailers and 
wholesalers... all, the one best way 
with Illustravox. The Magnavox Co., 


Ilustravox Division, Ft. Wayne 4, Ind. 


Write today for further information 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 


Compact— 
easy to carry 
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DO YOU MAKE 
THESE PRODUCTS? 


According to a recent survey, Buffalo area 
families will buy as soon as available: 


13,261 Radios 

4,360 Sewing Machines 
7,811 Electric Irons 

5,631 Electric Kitchen Mixers 


Manufacturers can best reach this large 
potential market by advertising in the 


Buffalo 


COURIER 
EXPRESS 


Only Morning and Sunday 
Newspaper in Buffalo 


change in name of Paper Progress to 
Printed Selling is announced. . . . An- 
mnouncement is made of an export 
ublication to serve Canadian manu- 
acturers of industrial equipment—to 
be called Industrial Progress, ‘The 
Magazine of Canadian Trade Abroad.” 
It will be published by The MacLean 
Publishing Co., Limited, Toronto. 
—. « 

Oliver L. Johnson, former market 
research manager, has been named 
manager of Reader Service and Market 
Research, and is now at the head of 
the Circulation Department, and re- 
tains supervision of certain market re- 
search activities of The Iron Age. 


Newspapers 


Charles H. Conland, who has been 
advertising director for The Hartford 
Courant since 1942, and with the 
newspaper for 12 years, has recently 
been named vice-president and as- 
sistant publisher. Larry Kelly, 


C. H. Convanp, 
newly named vice- 
president of The 
Hartford Courant. 


Photo by 
Hartford Courant 


formerly account man with Burgess. 
Beckwith, Inc., has been appointed 
promotion manager. of the Minne. 
apolis Daily Times, succeeding James 
Crossett, who becomes special events 
promotion manager for Esquire maga- 
zine. . . . C. T. Williams has been 
named manager of the Advertising, 
Promotion and Research Departments 


ANOTHER NEW INDUSTRY- 


ADD TO 


WORCESTER’S PRESTIGE 


@ Huge aircraft forgings and future automobile castings 
of magnesium and aluminum will come from the largest 
die forge press ever installed, upon the opening of the 
Wyman-Gordon Products Company, the first plant to pro- 
duce forgings of such size in the nation. This will add again 
to Worcester’s high wage earning employee group. Clustered 
here in Central New England are 500 separate industries 
whose manpower form a stable eager-to-buy market —a 
close knit radio audience. These responsive Central New 
Englanders turn their dials almost exclusively to Worcester, 
and from long preference to WTAG. 


PAUL H. 


RAYMER CO. National Sales Representatives 


W TAG Ft 


WORCESTER 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE WORCESTER TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 
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SAS) 


580 KC 
5000 Watts 


of The Chicago Sun. 
COSMETICS, 
DRUGS, FOODS, 


MANY es: 


are OVERLOOKING A MARKET 
That’s as wide and broad as 
the United States itself. 


Cosmetics, drugs, foods, drinks,— 
everything from automobiles to 
zithers are purchased at the rate 
of seven billion dollars a oar by 
this very active home market. It’s 
easy to overlook because we’re all 
so close to it. But it’s easy to reach, 
too. You reach the big American 
Negro market through the race 
papers to which the Negro looks 
for guidance. The good will, con- 
fidence, and regular patronage of 
the Negro can be won and held by 
advertising in the Negro papers. 

You owe it to your business to 
get the facts about the success 
stories built upon reaching: this 
great and growing market through 
advertising. Write to Interstate 
United Newspapers, Inc., 545 Fifth 


Avenue, New York. Get the facts, _ 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVE 


We have a few openings for dis- 
trict representatives accustomed to 
doing business with executives and 
attorneys. We are publishers of in- 
formation services, well-known and 
highly regarded. Starting salary 
at rate of $5000 yearly and good 
future for a man with experience 
in the sale of intangibles. College 
education desirable. Should be will- 
ing to do a reasonable amount of 
travelling. Write us in complete de- 
tail, giving education and other 
personal data, business experience. 
Enclose photograph with reply. Box 
2086, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


es 


AVAILABLE SOON 


An executive of one of the country’s outstanding 
war producers has completed his war job. 

present he is organizing sales and marketing but 
will be available shortly. Forty-five years of age 
—youthful—vigorous, Management — production 
purchasing—sales and advertising experience, wit 
fifteen years of highly successful sales operations 
with a nationally known manufacturer. Know! 


edge of export, tanguages, widely travelled. 
Extensive experience in promotional and -_ 
chandising activities. Engineering background. 


For complete resume of personal history write 
P. Preston, 7722 No. Haskins, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Patriotic and Profitable Way to make 
Your Own “Paper Money” 


VERY dollar cut out of waste motion is a whole dollar 


added to profit—and your paper work is the quick, 


If you have thought of Multigraph and Multilith as -just 
machines to reproduce forms, your conception of them 


E  |msy way to make these dollars. Multigraph Simplified will be entirely altered when you learn how they can write 


is- | business Methods are making thousands of dollars for —_ purchase orders, invoices, factory job orders, and reports 
to \pters by savings like these: —identify shipments—write shipping documents and 
ind Invoicing in a big farm machinery corporation 20 days packing lists. 

~ behind in spite of overtime work; now invoices ren In fact, these modern machines can do nearly all of 
ary |g Cost of writing purchase orders cut '/ for another machin- your repetitive paper work faster, easier, more accurately 
ood ery manufacturer. and economically. 

roe Complicated factory orders in a war plant written in 8 Yes, Multigraph, Multilith and Addressograph machines 
“ll. minutes instead of 2 hours; production started sooner. save manpower, conserve paper, and make money—today 
of Confidential reports for a beverage firm issued 2 days nd for all years to come. 
ha earlier; former danger of leaks eliminated. If you are the man in your company interested in seeing 
nce. 10 “necessary” forms reduced to 1 at Army Service Force —_—it make profits—and continue to make them under postwar 
Box depots, saving paper, time, and money. competition—phone our local office or write the Research 
386 Better control and substantial savings in a big automotive and Methods Department, Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
_Y. plant by providing greater legibility and more copies than poration—Cleveland 17. Sales agencies with service and 

were possible with carbons. supply departments in all principal cities of the world. 
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Comment 


The conclusion of the war threatens to let loose the 

greatest concentrated spending in the history of 

states and municipalities. And the Federal Govern- 
ment has ambitious plans also. The Federal Works Agency 
recently oe to a House Committee that plans involv- 
ing expenditures of almost $13 billion were in various 
stages ranging through idea, preliminary, design and com- 
pleted. This estimate is exclusive of highway projects. Many 
of these Federal proposals are scheduled for execution 
whenever private employment shows an alarming lag. 


Oe cos FOR A NEW SALES DIVISION: 


The state and city plans are further advanced than the 
Federal and less subject to political bickering. A recent 
survey of the plans in 24 states, made by the Council for 
State Governments, shows that public works. projects in the 
“ready to go” stage total $823 million, with an additional 
$3,917 in the idea stage. These projects likewise are ex- 
clusive of highway projects and comprise public buildings, 
hospitals, schools, crossings, irrigation projects. 


For highways alone New York anticipates spending 
$800 million, Massachusetts 100, California 80, Oklahoma 
75, Connecticut 32, Michigan 135, Florida 160. The cities 
are even more ambitious. New York has over $1,200 
million in various degrees of planning, Chicago over 900, 
Detroit 270, Philadelphia 205, Los Angeles 400, Cleve- 
land 170, and Milwaukee has a 22 million-a-year-for-six- 
years program to be financed on a cash basis from taxes. 


This great rash of state and municipal spending presents 
an opportunity and a problem for hundreds of sales man- 
agers selling everything from pen holders to concrete mix- 
ing machines; an opportunity because it will be a bigger 
market than ever before known, and a problem because 
few sales managers have. ever gone after this heretofore 
illusory and spasmodic business very hard, and consequently 
most of them lack the necessary know-how. 


Only to a slight extent will the states have to depend 
upon Uncle Sam's bounty for their post-war building plans, 
for practically all of the states are now in the dough in a 
big way. They have greater tax revenues than ever before, 
and no place to spend the money. States and cities together 
have reduced their indebtedness by several billions since 
1940. In addition to that, they apparently have accumulated 
at least $2 billion in special put-away funds. New York, 
for example, anticipates a surplus of $150 million this 
year, which will be added to the $163 million accumulated 
last year. Pennsylvania’s kitty will be upped $170 million 
this year and added to the $70 million set aside last year. 
Even North Carolina reports a surplus of $57.6 million as 
against $39.3 a year ago. 


One of the sales manager's problems is to make the 
transition from post-war planning to post-war preparation. 
He can now prepare to get his share of this government 
planning. If he has someone with the know-how, that man 
ought to be given a special assignment to create a Division 
of Government Sales Development. Or if there isn’t any- 
one in the organization now with experience in developing 
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that field—which calls for special promotion techniques 
directed at legislators and at state and local administrative 
officials—perhaps he can bring someone in from the outside, 
or start right away in training a man with vision and drive, 
Billion dollar markets aren't to be sneezed at. 


of the office of one of the sales managers of the 

Scott Paper Co. in Chester, Pa., is a brief framed 

statement headed ‘““Ten Commandments of Good 
Organization.” The principles stated there are these: 


DPD: FOR CORPORATE AMITY: On the wall 


1. Definite and clean-cut responsibilities should be 
assigned to each executive. 


2. Responsibility should always be coupled with corre- 
sponding authority. 


3. No change should be made in the scope of responst- 
bilities of a position without a definite understanding to 
that effect on the part of all persons concerned. 


4. No executive or employe occupying a single position 
in the organization should be subject to definite orders 
from more than one officer. 


5. Orders should never be given to subordinates over 
the head of a responsible executive. Rather than do this, 
the officer in question should be supplanted. 


6. Criticisms of subordinates should, whenever possible, 
be made privately. And in no case should a subordinate 
be criticized in the presence of executives or employes o! 
equal or lower rank. 


7. No dispute or difference between executives or em- 
ployes as to authority or responsibility should be considered 
too trivial for prompt and careful adjudication. 


8. Promotions, wage changes, and disciplinary action 
should always be approved by the executive immediatel) 
superior to the one directly responsible. 


9. No executive or employe should ever be required. 
or expected, to be at the same time, an assistant to or criti 
of another. 


10. Any executive whose work is subject to regular in 
spection should, whenever practicable, be given the as 
sistance and facilities necessary to enable him to maintain 
an independent check of the quality of his work. 


We are devoting a large measure of attention, these days. 
to the morale of employes, but never have we seen aj 
clear-cut statements about the need for top management in 
business to crystallize management policies in such a form 


as to create and maintain high morale among the company 
executives. A manager who can look at a “platform” like 
the one we have quoted cannot help feeling an enhanced 
sense of loyalty to his company, cannot often fail to met 
his responsibilities with courage and fortitude. 
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